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THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


Cuar.es A, BEARD 
In the Social Frontier 


Lf LONG time ago, now re- 
membered only by grayheads, the 
business of shaping up curriculums 
was left largely to Subject Matter 
Specialists. These doctors of philos- 
ophy and professors were, general- 
ly, naive persons who had learned 
something and were burning with 
zest to transmit it to all and sun- 
dry. Few among them ever stopped 
to inquire: What am I doing when 
Iselect a few facts from ten billion 
available facts and call my personal 
aggregation history, economics, po- 
litical science, or sociology? The 
major portion of the specialists 
played their little intellectual game, 
imagining that anything they en- 
joyed was good for the schools. Af- 
ter all, when progress was booming 
along in that golden age, and “any 
good man or woman could get a 
good job,” there was not much rea- 
son for doing any thinking. Rout- 
ine worked, or seemed to work. 
Why disturb it? 

In the long ago, a committee of 
historians framed a program of his- 
tory for the public schools. Being 
historians by trade they thought 
history was a good thing for the 
schools and, naturally, the more of 
it the better. “Civics” could be dis- 


posed of in a few sessions dealing 
with the Constitution, or perhaps 
six months could be taken away 
from history for a consideration of 
civil government and “the duties of 
citizenship.” 

In those simple and easy days, 
history was history — wars, diplo- 
matic negotiations, presidential ad- 
ministrations, and such things, with 
a dash of anecdotes, narratives, and 
geography thrown in for good 
measure. History was taught in the 
universities. Simplify it, boil it down, 
and hand it to “educators” in desi- 
cated form. 

For many years the historians’ 
stereotype prevailed. Teachers were 
at first glad to have “something 
definite.” There it was, all laid out 
in books, chapters, and paragraphs, 
with questions and tables of dates 
appended. Dozens of texts were 
written, and they sold by the mil- 
lions. To the intellectual interests 
of historians as such were added the 
pecuniary interests of authors and 
the huge vested interests of pub- 
lishers. 

But about the time of the World 
War unrest broke out. Historians 
were not so sure of themselves after 
1918. School teachers were also 
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disturbed by this outside upheaval; 
pupils did not just take to prescribed 
history. Teachers began to ask: 
What relation do the Wars of Roses 
and the sinuosities of Frederick the 
Great have to the life these boys and 
girls will soon enter, most of them 
unsupported by inheritances and 
trust funds? Professors could not 
answer this perplexing question. 
The more they tried, the more 
school teachers suspected the worth 
and validity of the history stereo- 
type. 

After suspicion had spread, teach- 
ers began to insert current affairs 
into the interstices of the curricu- 
lum. The professors of secondary 
education took an interest in the 
growing schism, and they too sailed 
out, as innocently as had the histor- 
ians, on the wide sea of curriculum 
making. 

They concentrated on the 
“method” of the undertaking. With 
the magnet of method the “proper” 
fragments of history or economics 
could be picked up and displayed to 
children. That certainly was a no- 
ble and attractive dream. 

But still unrest continued. Teach- 
ers were not satisfied with the as- 
sumed values of either history or 
methodology. They wanted to get 
nearer to the reality of life in which 
their boys and girls had to spend 
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their days. Between 1920 and 
1935, the old history stereotype was 
largely disintegrated. All over the 
country, teachers, superintendents, 
and commissions labored at curric- 
ulum reconstruction. Nearly every 
school and teacher went into the 
business of making and remaking 
social studies courses. Now anarchy 
reigns. Some common principles run 
through hundreds of programs, but 
they are no longer controlled by 
any fundamental frame of refer- 
ence and values. 

But this age of free-for-all tin- 
kering seems about to draw toa 
close. Something more fundamen- 
tal, more relevant to the great prob- 
lems of national life, is required by 
the crisis in thought and economy 
in which we find ourselves. Local 
anarchy in curriculum making has 
been vivifying and important, but it 
is not enough. The teaching pro- 
fession from top to bottom, all pub- 
lic spirited citizens, face the task of 
formulating a social philosophy ap- 
propriate to our present situation; 
for, in the absence of any control- 
king philosophy of orientation, the 
selection of materials and the ap- 
plication of methods proceed with- 
out guidance, and degenerate into 
sterile and bewildering fragments 
and formalities—the signs and sym- 
bols of intellectual and moral decay. 


Charles A. Beard is a distinguished leader in the 
fields of history and political science, and a@ pio- 
neer in the economic interpretation of American 
thought. Reported from the Social Frontier, I] 


(December, 1935), 78-80. 
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THE JANITOR SUPPLY RACKET 


H. H. Linn 
In the School Executive 


a selection and purchase of 
janitor supplies is a rather confus- 
ing problem for many school peo- 
ple. If there is any single field in 
which we must still contend with 
high pressure salesmen and profuse 
“ballyhoo,” it is in the field of jani- 
tor supplies. Those engaged in the 
business of selling them might well 
change some of their tactics and 
policies in order to offset the suspi- 
cion held by many school people 
that the janitor supply business is 
largely a “racket.” 

Two specific charges are made 
against the janitor supply industry, 
although some individual concerns 
probably should be exempted: 

1. Unreasonable prices often are 
asked for trade brand products that 
really are made up of simple and 
cheap ingredients that should per- 
mit the sale at more reasonable 
prices. 

2. Misleading and exaggerated 
(and often untruthful) claims are 
made with regard to the products 
and what they will accomplish. 

In support of these charges, sev- 
eral case illustrations are given in 
the following paragraphs. 

Roach Powder.—Sodium fluor- 
ide is a chemical used for combat- 
ing cockroaches. Many commercial 
roach powders are nothing more 
than sodium fluoride, while others 
may be mixed with flour, borax, 
pyrethrum powder, or even cocoa. 


In some cases the commercial trade 
brand products sell for as high as 
$1.25 a pound, but the sodium 
fluoride may be purchased under its 
chemical name for about 25c per 
pound in ten-pound lots. 

Toilet Bowl Cleaner.— There 
should be little need of special 
cleaners for toilet bowls, as the 
daily cleaning should prevent the 
accumulation of filth or the dis- 
coloration of bowls. However, if 
school people believe they should 
have a special material for this pur- 
pose, they can purchase sodium bi- 
sulphate, or crude-grade niter cake, 
at a low cost as compared with the 
trade-brand products. 

Scrubbing Compounds.— The 
consumer can make a scrubbing 
compound that will compare favor- 
ably with some of the proprietary 
products by simply adding two 
pounds of soft soap and one pound 
of trisodium phosphate to a gallon 
of hot water. These are stirred un- 
til the ingredients dissolve and the 
solution becomes syrupy. After a 
day or two it has the consistency of 
honey. A cupful of this compound 
to a pail of warm water will make 
a good cleaning solution for many 
purposes. If a stronger compound 
is desired, the amount of trisodium 
phosphate used in the formula may 
be doubled. 

Disinfectants.—If your fear of 
germs has made you the prey of 
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those who profit from the sale of 
disinfectants, let your fears be par- 
tially relieved by reading the fol- 
lowing statement from the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (March 28, 1931, p. 1098): 

“In combating contagion, mod- 
ern sanitary practices have elimi- 
nated disinfectants for spraying 
walls, ceilings and floors of school 
rooms. The source of infection is 
the individual; so long as the in- 
fected individual is present in the 
room, any disinfectant that might 
be used on the walls or floor would 
be of little value in preventing in- 
fection. Removal of the infected 
individual usually suffices to end the 
danger of spreading the infection. 

“Soap and water is the best 
agent for cleaning floors, together 
with plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine. It is unnecessary to worry 
about contagious disease organisms 
that may be lodged on the walls or 
ceilings. The same rule applies to 
toilets and urinals. Cleanliness will 
take care of the whole problem 
without resort to strong disinfec- 
tants. In fact, terminal disinfection, 
such as fumigation with formalde- 
hyde, has been discarded as value- 
less. In the case of lavatories, 
urinals, and toilet bowls, so-called 
germicides in reality accomplish 
nothing except covering up the pri- 
mary odor by the stronger odor of 
the chemical used.” 

The list of materials considered 
in this discussion does not cover all 
that may be included under the 
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general head of janitor supplies, 
More information regarding them 
may be obtained from Consumers’ 
Research, Washington, New Jer- 
sey. The 1935 Annual Handbook 
of Buying contains 20 pages of per- 
tinent information regarding vari- 
ous cleaning supplies. If you want 
information regarding formulas, 
you may refer to the following 
volumes: 

1. Henley’s Twentieth Century 
Book of Recipes, Formulas, and 
Processes. The Norman W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Company, 2 West 
45th Street, New York, 1928. 

2. Hopkins, Albert A. The Sci- 
entific American Cyclopedia of 
Formulas. Munn & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1928. 

3. Bennett, H. The Chemical 
Formulary. The Chemical Formu- 
lary Company, 950 Third Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York, 1933-34. 

The following bulletins may be 
obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.: 

1. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards No. 383. Washing, 
Cleaning, and Polishing Materials. 
(10c) 

2. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards No. 70, Materials for 
the Household. (50c) 

3. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1180, 
House-cleaning Made Easier. (5c) 

4. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1219, 
Floors and Floor Coverings. (5c) 

5. Public Health Bulletin No. 
42, Disinfectants. (10c) 
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THE JANITOR SUPPLY RACKET 


A few of the leaders in the jani- 
tor supply industry will continue to 
experiment and develop improved 
materials for our use and to our 
benefit. We should encourage them 
to do so. This encouragement must 
be accompanied by our willingness 
to concede them a fair profit for 
their research and service. But this 
does not excuse the industry from 
developing standards, policies, eth- 
ics, and prices that are fair and 
honest to the consumers. 

Therefore, we should like to 
make the following suggestions to 
the janitor supply industry: 

1. Don’t try to be so mysterious. 
It only makes us suspicious. 

2. Tone down your advertising, 
especially adjectives and adverbs. 

3. Learn to tell true facts in a 
direct way. 

4. Don’t take relatively simple 
materials and give them your own 


brand names and then ask us to 
pay inflated prices. We want to be 
clients, not victims. 

5. Be truthful in your state- 
ments. 

6. Drive the shysters in your 
ranks out of business. 

7. Mark down your prices to 
a fair level— fair to us and fair 
to you. 

In conclusion, may we suggest 
that school men may find it profit- 
able to exchange views with regard 
to their experiences with different 
types of janitor supply materials, 
and particularly with regard to the 
so-called homemade types. We be- 
lieve that a study of various for- 
mulas, recipes, and processes used 
or developed by school people for 
school cleaning supplies should aid 
in breaking the racket that now 
appears to exist in the commercial 


field. 


H. H. Linn is Business Manager, Public Schools, 
Muskegon, Michigan. Reported from the School 
Executive, LV (November, 1935), 108-10. 
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HEFT, assault, kidnapping, murder, follow each other with 
tragic frequency. These acts are all done by men and women 
who have been pupils in our schools and many of them pupils 
in our colleges as well. . . . It has become customary to abuse 
and sneer at the little red schoolhouse of two generations ago, 
but if that little red schoolhouse was presided over by a teacher 
of rich and warm personality with a genius for impressing him- 
self upon the group of pupils of various ages and stages of 
advancement which surrounded him, it was an almost ideal 
educational instrumentality.” Nicholas Murray Butler in Time. 








YOUTH AND GOVERNMENT 


AuBrREY WILLIAMS 
In Progressive Education 


oat hardships and problems 
which young people ordinarily face 
are many. But how insignificant 
these normal difficulties appear 
when compared with those faced by 
the millions of young people who 
are today either on relief or wholly 
unoccupied, or both. Young people, 
especially the needy, are worried 
over whether they will get a job— 
to say nothing of the job they are 
best fitted for or desire most to 
have; they are worried whether 
they will be able to keep up a decent 
standard of living. 

The responsibility for their wel- 
fare rests, of course, largely upon 
the communities in which they live. 
The economic situation, however, 
has become so serious that not only 
the local communities but the states 
themselves have been unable to 
cope with it. In September five to 
eight million youths 16 to 25 were 
wasting in idleness. Almost three 
million were on relief or came from 
families on relief. To give as many 
of these underprivileged young peo- 
ple as possible an opportunity to 
continue their education or to get 
jobs or job training the National 
Youth Administration was estab- 
lished. 

In its educational program the 
NYA has interested itself solely 
with those who could not continue 
their education unless given an op- 
portunity to earn their way through 
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school or college. ‘Twenty-seven 
million dollars, or more than half 
of the NYA’S $50,000,000 appro- 
priation, is to be spent in giving ed- 
ucational aid to at least 300,000 
young people 16 to 25. 

This does not mean that the fed- 
eral government has been attempt- 
ing to interfere with or in any way 
control the local policies of schools, 
Local educational authorities have 
been given the responsibility for the 
conduct of the program. Much of 
its ultimate success depends on the 
wisdom and judgment of these au- 
thorities in selecting students to be 
given the chance to earn their edu- 
cation. The college aid program in- 
stituted by the FERA in 1934— 
which, because of its success, the 
NYA is continuing and extending 
to include high school and post- 
graduate students—has, by and 
large, assisted students of a high 
caliber, according toa report drawn 
up by the Office of Education. 

Since the heads of institutions 
assign and administer the work 
which the students do, the position 
of the NYA is little more than that 
of disburser of funds, especially now 
that the educational program is well 
under way. It follows that the 
NYA’s administrative expenses for 
this part of its program are small— 
in fact, the administrative expenses 
for the whole program are but 3 
percent of the total appropriation. 
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YOUTH AND GOVERNMENT 


Two hundred thousand young 
people for whom further schooling 
is not practical will be employed on 
projects of a service nature with 
funds obtained from the remaining 
$22,000,000 of the NYA’s appro- 
priation. 

These service projects may be 
divided in four categories: (1) rec- 
reational, providing young people 
with part-time employment as lead- 
ers on playgrounds and in recrea- 
tional centers, schools, and clubs, 
and providing experience in handi- 
crafts, machine crafts, design, and 
like activities; (2) part-time em- 
ployment on research projects in 
social and scientific fields; (3) part- 
time employment in the public serv- 
ice with experience in such fields as 
crime prevention, parole, sanitation, 
and care of crippled children; and 
(4) projects for rural development, 
giving employment and experience 
in experimental farming, reforesta- 
tion, health practices, and home 
economics. 

These young people will work 
for one-third of the security hours 
and at one-third of the security 
wage appropriate to the community 
in which they live. 

We have carefully avoided put- 
ing young people into jobs where it 
would result in older people being 
pushed out of positions. We have 
worked chiefly through the Federal 


Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing and its affiliated state commit- 
tees. In this way we have avoided 
not only duplication of effort but 
also the dangers involved in estab- 
lishing apprenticeship standards 
without the proper regard for all 
agencies and groups which ought to 
have a voice in the matter. 

Through the service work proj- 
ects, youth will receive experience, 
which, though hard to obtain, is be- 
coming more and more essential to 
anyone applying for a job. In June 
some 500,000 young people 16 to 
25 had had no work experience 
whatsoever. How many there were 
with work experience of little prac- 
tical value we can but guess. To 
assist these people, the NYA is 
encouraging public employment 
agencies to establish a special job 
information service. 

It has been a firm policy of the 
NYA to work through and coop- 
erate with all existing agencies, of 
whatever kind, interested in youth. 
We have set up no schools, no em- 
ployment offices, no apprenticeship 
committees, no organizations giv- 
ing any other services to youth. By 
holding to this policy we are keep- 
ing down expenditures; and by 
working in cooperation with the 
experienced organizations now in 
the field, we are serving youth in- 
telligently and efficiently. 


Mr. Williams is the Executive Director of the 
National Youth Administration, Reported from 
Progressive Education, XII (December, 


1935), 501-6. 








THE PRACTICES OF BEST HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Tuomas H. Briccs 
In the School Review 


—urinc the past school year 
I had at my disposal part of the 
time of an intelligent, but not a 
professionally trained, graduate stu- 
dent. At my direction he visited 21 
public high schools in New York 
and 11 suburban cities, taking with 
him a letter from me requesting 
that he be permitted to observe the 
work of the best teachers of any 
subjects. Without prejudice and 
with few instructions he made re- 
ports on what he observed in 104 
classrooms. 

In making an analysis of the re- 
ports, I have naturally looked for 
the exemplification of what I con- 
sider some principles of good teach- 
ing. 

Of the 104 examples, about four 
in every five were conventional 
teaching from the textbook. Nine- 
teen, or 18.3 percent, were suffi- 
ciently different to merit special 
attention. All the other teachers 
were doing what thousands of other 
teachers who follow their textbooks 
are doing daily throughout the 
country. 

Illustrative of what was, in some 
cases generously, considered un- 
usual procedure are the following: 
(1) English: pupils read reviews of 
current books and considered what 
a good book review should contain; 
(2) English: a lively comparison of 
Brutus with Hitler, Dollfuss, and 
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other modern statesmen; (3) Eng- 
lish: an application of the moral of 
Frost’s “Mending Wall”; (4) 
English: a substitution, in the study 
of logic, of decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court for Burke’s 
speech; (5) English: an introduc- 
tory discussion of Greek philosophy, 
a transition from the Odyssey to 
Plato; (6) English: a discussion of 
speeches made by pupils in the 
school assembly, leading to agree- 
ment on what are desiderata in 
such speeches; (7) music: a study 
of the characteristics of some In- 
dian music played on the phono- 
graph; (8) American history: a 
panel discussion of the actions of 
the United States in annexing new 
territory; (9) general science: a 
discussion of the reliability of ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines. 

No attempt was made accurately 
to evaluate the purposes that the 
teachers implied by their procedures, 
but as some 80 percent of the teach- 
ers merely taught lessons as pre- 
sented in the textbooks, the pur- 
poses were primarily determined by 
the authors of the books. 

Turning to the purposes that the 
pupils had for such work as they 
did, we find that the modern theory 
which advocates the proposal of 
purposes by pupils, or at least the 
intelligent comprehension and ap- 
proval by them of the purposes of 
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the teacher, has had almost no in- 
fluence on this group. In not a 
single record is it reported that the 
pupils suggested something worth- 
while for study or proposed an 
amendment to what the teachers 
assigned, and there is no evidence 
that they knew what values the 
teaching might contribute to more 
effective living then or at any later 
time. In at least a fourth of the 
classes the evidence is clear that the 
pupils were working at assignments 
almost wholly meaningless to them. 
It ought to be well within reason to 
expect that teachers shall make pu- 
pils intelligent about the purposes of 
what they are set to do. 

According to theory, one should 
expect to find pupils notably lack- 
ing interest in tasks the values of 
which have not been proved to 
them, but that is far from being the 
case. In nearly half the classes the 
pupils were judged to evidence real 
interest in the procedures, and in 
only a fourth of the classes did they 
seem actually uninterested or bored. 
Surprisingly, there seems to be no 
correlation between the interest 
evinced by the pupils and the ap- 
parent worthwhileness of the tasks 
at which they were set. The only 
conclusion that seems warranted is 
that young healthy minds may be 
interested in any activity at which 
they have a fair chance of successful 
achievement. Neither does the type 
of recitation seem to materially af- 
fect the interest, a slightly larger 
proportion of the conventional 
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classes than of those of unusual types 
manifesting high interest. When 
interest is correlated with teacher 
personality, a different result is 
found. The teachers who seemed 
attractive to the observer, for any 
of several reasons, secured unusual 
interest from their pupils in 85 per- 
cent of the classes; those who 
seemed, by the same criteria, un- 
attractive gained interest in only 
15 percent. 

Another principle advocated by 
modern theory is that classroom ac- 
tivity should be chiefly pupil activ- 
ity, motivated and directed by the 
teacher. It was not found to be 
such in these hundred and more 
classes. About 65 percent of the 
classes used the conventional pro- 
cedure of questions by the teacher 
on an assignment with answers by 
the pupils or of specific directions 
followed by board or seat work. 
The teacher-activity classes ranged 
from two admirable assignments 
that consumed practically a whole 
period to a straight lecture. 

Judgments from single observa- 
tions of the attractiveness of teach- 
ers are, of course, notably unrelia- 
ble, but it may be recorded that the 
same number, 13, were judged un- 
usually attractive and unattractive. 
In the latter group were listed the 
teachers who used sarcasm, were 
lifeless, or apparently incited fear. 
Three-fourths of the teachers did 
not stand out one way or the other. 
In no case does the record show the 
use of unusual scholarship, al- 
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though, of course, it may have been 
possessed by many. 

It was observed from these re- 
ports of 104 classroom procedures 
that the unit method of work, as 
advocated by Morrison and others, 
has found no hospitality among 
these superior teachers in the high 
schools of the New York metro- 
politan area. Not a single lesson 
could be assigned to this type. As 
indicated the methods used were 
predominantly the conventional 
ones of questioning on assigned les- 
sons and giving directions for work 
to be done at the board or at seats. 
As judged by the procedures, about 
one lesson plan in five can be said 
to vary from the mechanical in 
such ways as to deserve commenda- 
tion. In a fourth of the classes for 
which questions were reported, the 
teachers showed such skill as to be 
notable as departing from the me- 
chanical. 

This exposition of the practices 
of 104 selected teachers in 21 pub- 
lic high schools of the metropolitan 
area gives a fairly good idea of what 
is going on in such classrooms. 
Though the number of observations 
might well have been larger and 
the report might have been made in 
greater detail by a more skilled ob- 


server, it cannot be doubted that 
the picture is fairly reliable. The 
evidence does not show that the 
teaching exemplified to any satis- 
fying degree the theories which all 
these trained teachers have had 
presented to them in professional 
courses. There can be no question 
that these teachers are, by and 
large, superior to the general aver- 
age, even in their own large urban 
schools, all of which require pro- 
fessional training and select their 
teachers, who are attracted by su- 
perior salaries, with care. Why, 
then, is the teaching not more in 
accord with generally approved 
theory? It can hardly be argued 
that the theory is all wrong. Are 
the teachers not sufficiently con- 
vinced of its soundness to take the 
trouble necessary to break from 
traditional procedures? Or are they 
too heavily loaded to find the time 
and the strength? Or are the con- 
ventional procedures so satisfactory 
to their superior officers and the 
public that there is no stimulus to 
attempt anything unusual? It seems 
scarcely possible that such teachers 
could not be made far better than 
they are, as evidenced by these re- 
ports, if there were constant and 
skilled supervision. 


Thomas H. Briggs is Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the School Review, XLIII (December, 


1935), 745-52. 
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EDUCATION FOR REALITY 


RaymMonp GraM SWING 
In Child Study 


ot is not easy to be a young 
person today. When I was a boy 


the world lay clear before me, and 
I knew that my success depended 
altogether on my own initiative. 
This is less true for young people 
today, for competition is stiffer and 
individual rewards on the whole 
are smaller. When I was a boy 
there was, too, such a thing as abso- 
lute truth, or at least intellectual 
certitude. Not every reasonable 
statement was subject to review in 
the light of psychology, sociology, 
economics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, or astronomy. And the 
truths that science knew seemed 
eternal and sacred. The undermin- 
ing of intellectual certitude prob- 
ably does more to make life hard 
for the young person of today than 
even the narrowing of the eco- 
nomic field. He comes onto the 
stage at a time when profound 
changes are taking place, and when 
the prevailing force in intellectual 
life is doubt. 

The object of education in an 
individualistic society is to develop 
individuals; in the totalitarian state 
to develop subordinates. The indi- 
vidual to some extent thinks for 
himself, the subordinate deliber- 
ately accepts the thoughts of others. 
Since the prevailing intellectual 
force in the world is doubt, the phi- 
losophy of the totalitarian state 
seems to offer young people a wel- 


come relief from unsatisfying wor- 
ries; that is one reason why fascism 
arouses their enthusiasm. But if in- 
dividualistic society is to be main- 
tained, it is more urgent than ever 
that young people should be en- 
couraged to do some thinking for 
themselves. 

The question, “Can young peo- 
ple be interested in current events,” 
must be answered in the affirmative 
if individualistic society is to survive. 
To me there is something tragic 
about a system of education which 
devotes most of its time to a review 
of the past and little to a study of 
the immediate present. The news- 
paper should be as much of a text- 
book in higher education as the his- 
tory book; and in a democracy all 
higher education should be focussed 
on current affairs in their widest 
aspects. 

One excuse for not bringing ed- 
ucation down to the events of the 
day is that controversy should be 
avoided. But in the last analysis 
that is fascist reasoning. It is fascist 
to avoid controversy, which is the 
life blood of individualistic society. 
Current affairs, being the expression 
of conflict, should be approached 
from the standpoint of controversy 
which alone can produce an under- 
standing of them. 

In current events, there are, first, 
the given facts; then there are con- 
flicting interpretations of the facts. 
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While it is true that young people 
(and old) often crave something to 
believe without the responsibility of 
weighing conflicting interpretations, 
it is this responsibility which distin- 
guishes them as being free. Whether 
or not education ever aimed at cer- 
titude, today it must aim at the 
exact contrary, the open mind. 
Young people can be shown that 
there is dignity, and even intellec- 
tual security, in not being absolutely 
final. 

There are reasons why, in my 
opinion, it is essential that local, 
national, and world events of today 
should be studied by young people. 
And here the school has a greater 
duty than the home. In the home 
it is inevitable that children will 
either take on the faiths of their 
parents, or rebel against them. I 
may explain to my children two 
sides of any question. They are 
bound to ask me what I think, and 
to be influenced both by my answers 
and by my presentation of the two 
sides. 

At best, in the home, I can help 
my children not to expect certainty, 
to appreciate that truth is in flux 
and not static, and to give them a 
sense of the excitement of explora- 
tion. But I cannot shake off my 
children’s reliance on my judg- 
ments, certainly not by exhorta- 
tion. Yet I can prepare them for 
an objective study of events at 
school. Or rather, I could, if the 
school built its curriculum around 
such a study. 
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I do not care to assert that 
schools are altogether neglecting 
this field. But local, national, and 
international news is not yet ac- 
cepted as a standard school sub- 
ject; and more than one excellent 
college takes pride in maintaining 
a cloistered isolation in this, one of 
the most dramatic moments of 
history. 

Many college students go out 
into the world without the mental 
tools to deal with current events. 
That the average young person 
should not be wise is to be expected. 
But his education ought to have 
given him an understanding of the 
nature of news and public affairs 
so that he can mature as he grows 
in experience. Instead of welcom- 
ing the controversial nature of 
nearly everything that reaches his 
mind, he is likely to build up an 
indifference, cultivate a cynicism, 
or take refuge in an authoritarian- 
ism. All these escapes are defects 
for democracy. 

The existing educational system 
is, of course, a thing which has 
grown up from the past, and can 
only adapt itself to new needs some- 
what slowly. It was a going con- 
cern long before the present eco- 
nomic and intellectual upheaval. 
No doubt a generation or two ago 
it did not need to be so immediate, 
but today, more than ever in his- 
tory, young people must be trained 
to assay and choose. Today, too, 
they face temptations to abandon 
this ability and to confide in the 
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political or intellectual authority of 
others. Some schoolmasters are be- 
coming frightened at the conse- 
quences of continued controversy, 
and would be willing to leave 
young people unaware that almost 
the entire political and intellectual 
fabric has been torn to shreds in the 
last decades. But to do this is to 
mold citizens to fit into a pattern, 
precisely what fascist schoolmasters 
are doing. What alone can distin- 
guish education in a democracy is 
that it thrives on criticism, honors 
controversy, and is quick to apply 
the lessons of experience. 

It may be open to argument 


whether America has ever been, in 
the best sense of the word, a de- 
mocracy. But I believe it is incon- 
trovertible that it cannot become a 
complete democracy without an 
educational system that trains young 
people to define the conflicts of so- 
ciety, to analyze them, to weigh 
them, and so to perform the demo- 
cratic functions of choosing the so- 
lution of them. This can be done 
most directly by organizing schools 
so that young persons—and they 
can begin it quite young—learn to 
face adult problems, growing to 
maturity in constant touch with the 
news of the day. 


R. G. Swing is a member of the Board of Editors 
of the Nation. Reported from Child Study, XIII 
(November, 1935), 47-48. 
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SOME wag has said that educational research is merely find- 
ing out by technical means what every teacher already knows. 
The half-truth in this biting slur stimulates the measurement 
man to wonder why, if teachers know so much, they do so little 
about it. At least the efforts of research men reduce the wisdom 
of teachers to forms and symbols which make the knowledge 
effective. 

“For instance, every teacher knows that children quickly 
forget what they learn. In fact, one of the significant definitions 
of education is that it consists of ‘what you remember when you 
forget what you have learned,’ a definition pregnant with im- 
portant implications which most teachers have so far ignored. 
Fortunately, the research men in many centers are at last fur- 
nishing the scientific evidence necessary for putting this bit of 
teacher wisdom to practical use.” S, A. Courtis in “The Scien- 
tific Analysis of Learning,” the University of Michigan School 
of Education Bulletin, October, 1935. 
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READING GOES TO PRISON 





L. W. KEELER 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


CDuUCATION of prisoners is 
becoming a problem of increasing 
importance in our penitentiaries. Its 
importance is due not as much to 
any subject-matter values as to the 
contribution of prison education to 
social and disciplinary aims. 

An understanding of society’s 
obligation to those who break its 
laws is becoming widespread in the 
general public. Society has long 
protected itself against criminals by 
catching and imprisoning them. But 
it has more recently recognized 
the wisdom of attempting to better 
their attitude toward society before 
they are released. The first step 
along the new road was taken when 
parole was instituted and men were 
given the hope that good conduct 
within the prison would reduce the 
length of their sentences. A further 
step relates to the extension of their 
schooling. Education is considered 
a basic protection of human liberty, 
and the conviction that criminals 
who are returned to society unre- 
formed are a continuing menace 
has led to the practice of providing 
educational opportunities for peni- 
tentiary inmates. 

The unoccupied time of prison- 
ers has been increased because state 
and national legislatures have passed 
laws which decidedly decrease the 
employment of prisoners in indus- 
try. Since it is dangerous to mental 
health to let the men spend this 
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enforced leisure shut in cells, the 
activities of the school have been 
extended to utilize this spare time. 

The illiterate prisoners find it 
desirable to learn to read and write 
for at least two reasons. First, be- 
cause they wish to communicate 
with relatives and friends but can- 
not read or write, they must carry 
on their entire correspondence 
through others. And, second, since 
time hangs heavy on the hands of 
prisoners, many of them pass leisure 
moments by reading in their cells, 
an opportunity of which the illiter- 
ate is deprived. Both these consider- 
ations produce eagerness to acquire 
skill, and the prison school is thus 
called upon to render the necessary 
teaching service. 

The Southern Michigan Prison 
at Jackson, one of the largest peni- 
tentiaries in the world, has a con- 
siderable group of illiterates who 
ask to be taught to read and write. 
The prison school had struggled 
for some time with the problem 
and felt the need of teaching ma- 
terials suited to the peculiar needs 
before, finally, the prison adminis- 
tration appealed to the School of 
Education of the University of 
Michigan for assistance and Pro- 
fessors Woody and Keeler were de- 
tailed as consultants to the prison 
school. 

Several conferences with officials 
and inmates led to the conclusion 
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that entirely new material of primer 
level should be created, which 
should be free from the objection- 
able features of “baby stories” and 
of those materials which too ob- 
viously dealt with the elements of 
good citizenship. 

Because learning proceeds most 
rapidly when the individual is con- 
fronted with material close to his 
personal experience it was felt that 
the material used should be pre- 
pared by inmates. Since the prison 
population is a cross-section in min- 
iature of nearly all trades and occu- 
pations it was possible to find in- 
mates who had at one time been 
teachers and school officials. ‘These 
men knew the processes of instruc- 
tion and were acquainted with the 
principles of education. The prison 
administrative officers were easily 
persuaded to assign certain of these 
men to this work. 

In order to insure the selection 
of vocabulary of the appropriate 
order of simplicity the men who 
worked on the composition of read- 
ing matter were directed to make 
use of the Thorndike word count, 
to arrange lessons that would intro- 
duce the new words gradually and 
that would insure sufficient repeti- 
tion to fix these words in memory. 

The story selected was descrip- 


tive of a growing family and its 
needs in terms of food, clothing, 
shelter, occupation, and social de- 
velopment. This carefully prepared 
material was mimeographed, placed 
in the hands of the men, and by 
them used in the regular class work. 
After such use appraisal was made 
by both teachers and students from 
the standpoint of the appeal to the 
men’s interests in the story and im- 
provement that might well be made 
in arrangement and difficulty. Fol- 
lowing the appraisal, conducted 
throughout a sufficient period, the 
material was re-written and issued 
in book form with the cooperation 
of the prison print shop. A number 
of illustrations in black and white 
were supplied by the medium of li- 
noleum-block cuts. 

The men expressed great satis- 
faction with the new book, as to 
both reading matter and illustra- 
tions. The fact that from start to 
finish the book was the handiwork 
of fellow convicts did nothing to 
lessen the interest in the material 
and its use. The entire staff of the 
school, supervisory and inmate 
alike, were so proud of their work 
that it was decided to complete a 
series of these readers to be used 
with all groups in the regular prison 
school. 


Dr. Keeler is Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology in the University of Michigan. Re- 
ported from the University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin, VI] (November, 
1935), 19-21. 
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REPRODUCTION FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


FREDERICK OsBORN 


In Social Forces 


JHE mechanical life of the 
United States is highly standardized, 
but its people vary exceedingly. Our 
large regional groups have different 
cultures. Our occupational groups 
have different types of developed 
abilities. Among such a heterogene- 
ous people education must present 
many perplexing aspects. 

Our forefathers set great hopes 
on formal schooling. It was to im- 
prove the quality of each individual, 
and its effects were to be cumula- 
tive from one generation to another. 
After five generations of universal 
education, much of it compulsory, 
we are no longer so confident of 
what can be done by formal school- 
ing alone. We recognize that there 
are a number of factors to be taken 
into account in education, and that 
the cultural environment of the 
home and the limits set by genetic 
capacity are of equal importance 
with the quality of the schooling. 
Recently there have been devel- 
oped various measures for deter- 
mining the strength of these factors, 
such as indices of school efficiency, 
home ratings, and scholastic apti- 
tude tests. Psychologists have made 
an important contribution by study- 
ing the differences, in various pop- 
ulation groups, of the contribution 
to education which can be expected 
from these different factors, and 
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already educational policy is being 
modified as a result of this new 
information. 

But the distribution in the vari- 
ous population groups of the factors 
affecting education is not static. It 
is changing in each generation as a 
result of adjustments among con- 
flicting culture patterns, changes in 
economic conditions, and the dif- 
ferences in rates of reproduction. 
The importance of the last of these 
factors, although usually ignored, is 
tremendous, inasmuch as some large 
population groups are increasing at 
over 60 percent each generation and 
others of very different type are 
failing by 30 percent to reproduce 
themselves. It is, therefore, not 
enough for the educator to know 
how the basic factors affecting edu- 
cation are distributed throughout the 
population. Permanent educational 
policies must take into account the 
constant changes in their distribu- 
tion which result from social changes 
and from differential rates of repro- 
duction and migration. It is here 
that the student of population can 
perhaps contribute material of im- 
portance to an effective educational 
policy. 

The most fundamental factor in 
education is of course the innate 
potentiality of the individual, the 
limits set on his development by his 
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genetic constitution. The existence 
of extreme differences in educabil- 
ity has already been recognized in 
educational policy in the many spe- 
cial classes set up for the extremely 
dull and in special classes for the 
very superior. The question of the 
distribution of genetic capacity is, 
however, one about which we know 
very little. In the case of rural- 
urban differences, there are such 
wide variations between farm and 
city in rates of reproduction that 
any difference in genetic capacity 
between these two groups would be 
of great significance. To obtain con- 
trol of the elements involved, either 
the heredity or the environment 
must be held constant. No way of 
doing this has been devised for large 
groups, but an approximation can be 
obtained by studies of foster children 
derived from different social classes, 
such as those of Burks in California 
or Freeman in Chicago or Law- 
rence in England or Leahy in Min- 
nesota. 

There is a remarkable similarity 
in the results obtained from these 
four studies. However, the social 
class differences found in these 
studies are not very large; the stud- 
ies deal with a relatively small num- 
ber of children; and while in some 
of these comparisons the influence 
of selective placing seems to have 
been eliminated, there are other fac- 
tors which may have disturbed the 
results. They cannot be taken as 
conclusive, but their general simi- 
larity is an interesting indication of 


probable trends. It would appear 
that differences in the average ge- 
netic capacity of occupational groups 
are very much less than differences 
between the individuals within each 
group. Except for those small groups 
in our population suffering from ex- 
treme hereditary deficiencies, the 
distribution of native capacity is not 
at present a matter of known im- 
portance for educational policy. But 
since some, at least, of the differen- 
tials in birth-rates may possibly be 
making for a constantly less edu- 
cable people, the subject will con- 
tinue to be of great interest to the 
educator, and he will take every op- 
portunity to urge its further study. 

The differences in cultural-intel- 
lectual stimulus afforded by differ- 
ent types of homes are very marked 
between different large population 
groups. As they are associated in al- 
most all cases with very large dif- 
ferences in rates of reproduction, 
they deserve particular attention. If 
the proportion of children coming 
from homes least able to supple- 
ment a formal education is increas- 
ing in each generation, while the 
proportion coming from better 
equipped homes is diminishing, there 
is presented a problem which seems 
of considerable significance for ed- 
ucational policy. 

It is not easy to determine the ef- 
ficiency of schools in different com- 
munities. The method we have used 
is that of basing efficiency on per 
capita expenditure per pupil. Edu- 
cation is being concentrated on 
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groups where there are the fewest 
children, and on children who in 
turn will have the fewest children. 
The least formal schooling is being 
expended on those children who are 
going to rear the largest families. 
We may say with some confidence 
that differential fertility in the 
United States today is in a direction 
definitely opposed to raising the av- 
erage cultural status of the home, 
definitely opposed to raising the 
standard of school efficiency, and 
perhaps opposed to raising innate 
biological capacity. In addition, it is 
opposed to better standards of liv- 
ing and a higher economic level for 
the lowest economic groups. Surely 
these findings have significance for 
American educational policy. 
There are two ways in which the 
educator can recognize the present 
significance of these studies. In the 
first place, it would seem of the 
utmost importance that this field 
should be given more extensive 
study. Secondly, the educator might 
well consider the possibilities for 
developing a population policy that 
might improve the factors basic to 
education. Such a task is not so hope- 
less as it may appear to those who 
have not given it consideration. A 
great deal of the basic material is 
already available, sufficient perhaps 
for outlining a tentative program. 
The major factor causing group 
differentials in fertility is the differ- 
ence in proportion of large families 
between population groups. In 
North Carolina in 1930, 24 percent 
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of the married women had six chil- 
dren or more, and the state had a 
reproduction rate 40 percent above 
that necessary for replacement. In 
Indiana 16 percent of the women 
had six children or more, and the 
reproduction of the state was at bal- 
ance. In California 6 percent of the 
married women in 1930 had six 
children or more, and California 
was reproducing at a rate of only 
66 percent of the number required 
for replacement. We know that in 
every population group a substantial 
number of married couples will be 
sterile. Others will be limited to one 
child only, and still others will, for 
one reason or another, inevitably 
make a small contribution to the 
next generation. Only a part, per- 
haps 60 percent, of the married 
people of any large group can be 
expected to have more than one 
child, and it is evident that of these 
a substantial proportion, about one- 
third, must average five or six chil- 
dren if the group as a whole is to 
replace itself. 

Two factors appear to be para- 
mount in determining the propor- 
tion of large families in American 
population groups today: the re- 
gional-occupational, and an often 
closely related factor, the extent 
and influence of the economic han- 
dicaps confronting those desiring 
large families. The extension of 
birth control may modify the effect 
of these factors; but there is no evi- 
dence that this effect will be re- 
versed. Both must be taken into ac- 
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count in formulating a population 
policy. The major aims of such a 
policy would be as follows: 

1. Populations would be so 
placed, in relation to country life, 
as to maintain a proper balance in 
the proportion of large families and 
in the birth rate of the nation as a 
whole. 

2. For couples able properly to 
care for their children and desirous 
of assuming responsibility for large 
families, we should attempt to di- 
minish the economic handicaps now 
attaching to five or six children or 
more. 

3. We should develop a strong 
public opinion against large families 
among couples unable for any rea- 
son to give their children a proper 
home background. Such people 
would include dependents, those of 
submarginal status, and those of 
notably inferior intelligence. With 
increasing availability of birth con- 
trol techniques, a strong public opin- 
ion might reduce large families in 
these groups to such a small propor- 
tion that the reproduction rate of 
these groups would fall substantially 
below the replacement level. 


4. There should be absolute 


Frederick Osborn resides 


segregation of that limited number 
of people in whose case there is defi- 
nite presumption of serious heredi- 
tary defects. ‘The cost of segrega- 
tion or sterilization would probably 
be offset by the saving effected in 
the next generation. 

A further possibility deserves 
serious consideration. Is American 
education today placing the proper 
emphasis on values? We have in 
mind the redirection of education 
so as to inculcate the highest human 
values, which are associated not 
alone with learning, nor even alone 
with service to humanity, but with 
the basic processes of normal hu- 
man life, and with the sacrifices, 
and the responsibilities, and the hap- 
piness which go with them. It is a 
question whether the education of 
our young people in our high schools 
and colleges is preparing them for 
the self-denial and patient effort re- 
quired of responsible parents. It is 
possible that the most significant 
changes to be made in educational 
policy in the next decade will have 
to do with a reorientation as to 
what is worth while in life, both 
for the individual and for the 
nation. 


in New York City. Re- 


ported from Social Forces, XIV (October, 
1035/5 23732. 
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oF the teachers would first reform themselves, they might 
reform the world.” Ernest Sutherland Bates. 
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Mito L. WuiTTraKER 


In Character 


One of the prime requisites for 
any kind of improvement is a rec- 
ognition of the inadequacy of that 
which is. A frank admission that 
our efforts in character develop- 
ment have thus far been a dismal 
failure must be the first step in re- 
form. Recent investigations into the 
character growth of school children 
not only reveal a deplorable lack of 
certain fundamental qualities of de- 
sirable character, but, what is even 
more disturbing, fail to indicate any 
improvement in these qualities from 
grade to grade. 

Further evidence that our efforts 
to develop character are largely 
sterile is found in the chaotic state 
of public morality which exists in 
our adult population. The astonish- 
ing revelations of selfishness and 
greed among those who have been 
entrusted with our economic and 
political leadership, the utter aban- 
don with which they have exploited 
the masses in recent years, point 
with unmistakable clarity to the to- 
tal inadequacy of our efforts to de- 
velop character. 

Public education must bear its 
share of the responsibility for the 
moral chaos which exists today. 
The various bands of economic and 
political racketeers who exploit us, 
as well as the millions of complacent 
citizens who permit it, are, with but 
few exceptions, the product of our 
public schools. 
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If character education is to be 
improved, those who are entrusted 
with the training of children must 
know and follow the principles 
underlying character development. 
The learning process involves the 
three fundamental principles: read- 
iness, effect, and right practice. 

By readiness is meant not only a 
willingness to respond but an ab- 
sorbing interest in the situation at 
hand. To be forced to act in the ab- 
sence of a living interest may result 
in opposition, even revulsion against 
the situation. 

The law of effect refers to the 
fact that any act which has a happy 
result, which gives a feeling of satis- 
faction to the person performing it, 
will tend strongly to be repeated. 
Conversely, any act which results 
in unpleasantness or pain will tend 
to be avoided, and will probably not 
occur again. 

The law of right practice means 
that the continued repetition of a 
satisfying experience results in the 
establishment of habit. 

Two facts of prime importance 
arise out of these laws of learning. 
The first is that learning is reacting, 
not talking about reacting. It is a 
hard lesson for us to learn that it is 
not what the teacher says, but what 
the child does that educates him. 

Wholesome attitudes are devel- 
oped out of wholesome activities. 
This point of view suggests that we 
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cannot teach attitudes toward work, 
honesty, cooperation, and the like, 
as entities, but that these are the out- 
comes of experiences which grow 
“in the midst of activities involving 
these things.” Ideals, like attitudes, 
should be allowed to grow from 
within as a result of social experi- 
ence, rather than to be imposed 
from without. The concept of an 
ideal self as “the man God meant 
that I should be,” must ultimately 
become a dominant force in an in- 
tegrated character. 

If we regard character as the 
outgrowth of desirable activities, we 
have the clue to a sound method of 
procedure. Opportunities must be 
provided for the assumption of re- 
sponsibility, for the building of de- 
pendability in varieties of concrete 
situations, for the practice of self- 
control, of courteous acts, and of 
cooperation. Moreover, these must 
be practiced in life situations, not in 
situations which are artificial. 

The life of the school, the church, 
and the home must all be utilized in 
the practical achievement of this 
end. The school perhaps offers the 
most fruitful field for developing 
and carrying out an activities pro- 
gram for purposes of establishing 
wholesome habits of conduct. 

The Sunday school, as usually 
conducted, does not offer such 
rich opportunities as the week-day 
schools for such training. With an 
interval of seven days between Sun- 
days, habit formation is practically 
out of the question. 


The gravest weakness of the home 
as a place for character develop- 
ment lies in the tragic lack of train- 
ing on the part of parents. Except 
for this difficulty, the home should 
offer the greatest opportunity for 
character development. Whatever 
the child’s character is, or becomes, 
will be in a large measure the result 
of the influence of the home. 

Children do not develop traits of 
character; they develop habits of 
conduct which are highly specific 
and are a function of the situation 
involved. Character education, to 
be effective, must grow out of the 
life of the school or the home; 
there seems to be little justification 
for the creation of special devices 
for this purpose. The fundamental 
aim of all character education is to 
substitute inner control for outward 
authority. 

Probably our greatest mistake in 
the attempt to develop character 
has been the neglect of the child 
during his early years. Recent in- 
vestigations, both in the formation 
and in the reformation of character, 
clearly indicate that efforts toward 
character development are decided- 
ly more fruitful in the preadolescent 
period than at any other time. In- 
deed, the Gluecks found that fun- 
damental changes in character after 
this period are exceedingly rare 
among juvenile delinquents. This 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

We shall not make much head- 
way in the teaching of character in 
the public schools until our teacher- 
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training institutions recognize that 
it is at least as important to train 
teachers in the principles and tech- 
niques of character development as 
it is to give such training in the 
teaching of the so-called content 
subjects. The seriousness of the 


problem is augmented by the fact 
that only a few of the graduate 
schools offer specific courses in this 
field. Hence there seems to be no 
adequate source from which to re- 
cruit those who are competent to 
teach the teachers. 


Head of the Department of Social Sciences at the 


| Milo L. Whittaker is Professor of Sociology and | 


Reported from Character, I (November- 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 


December, 1935), 15-17. 
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oe sensitive, ambitious young- 
ster, who looks upon his school 
work as a serious job, at the onset 
of an illness often refuses to remain 
at home. When he becomes sick his 
first thoughts are of his teacher’s 
rollbook and the punishment or dis- 
grace which awaits him on his re- 
turn. The pressure for attendance 
brings him to school, which not 
only aggravates his own condition 
but may spread infection in the 
classroom. The symptoms of a 
common cold are often indistin- 
guishable from the early manifesta- 
tions of two contagious diseases: 
measles and whooping cough. Per- 
haps epidemics would be less fre- 
quent and the average attendance 
greater if the importance of the 
100-percent goal were less stressed. 

An underlying contributory fac- 


tor in stimulating the drive for high 
attendance in some cases is the sys- 
tem of state financial aid. In the 
state of New York under this plan 
the amount of money granted by 
the state to its various cities for edu- 
cational purposes depends upon the 
number of children in actual at- 
tendance. For every day that a 
child is absent in the elementary 
schools, the state deducts 29 cents. 
For the high schools the deduction 
is 46 cents. These figures may seem 
small, but absences have cost New 
York City as much as $270,000 in 
one winter month. 

State aid should preferably be 
granted on the basis of the number 
of teachers and supervisory staff in 
the educational system. Such a plan 
has been employed in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 


Rosenson in the New York Times, (October 27, 


From “An Attendance Problem” by William 


1935), 4xx. Dr. Rosenson is medical adviser to 
the Committee on School Attendance of the United 
Parents Association, New York City. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELATIVE INSTRUC- 
TIONAL EFFICIENCY OF MEN AND 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


F, J. Herpa 


In the Journal of Educational Research 


Asi number of men employed 
as teachers in the elementary schools 
of the U.S. except for a slight rally 
in the period 1920 to 1926 has de- 
creased steadily since 1890. While 
the number of men teaching in the 
public secondary schools has in- 
creased steadily from 3,648 in 1890 
to 68,738 in 1928, the women 
teachers still outnumber the men in 
the secondary field almost two to 
one. This proportion has remained 
practically stationary for several 
years. Moreover, we find a larger 
proportion of men in the larger 
high schools than in the smaller. If 
any advantage is to be gained by 
employing more male teachers, the 
pupils in our smaller high schools 
do not share this benefit in a degree 
similar to that obtained in the larger 
schools. 

At this time when the cry for re- 
trenchment on school expenditures 
is heard on every side, certain ques- 
tions are brought strongly to the 
fore: If a higher grade of women 
teachers than of men is available at 
the same ora lower salary level, why 
employ men? Are men teachers 
really more efficient than women? 
Is either sex better qualified to teach 
certain branches than the other? 
Are there social or other reasons 
why it would seem desirable not to 
decrease the number of men teach- 


ers in our schools, perhaps even to 
increase them? It was with these 
questions in mind that the study 
here reported was undertaken. The 
investigation involved three types 
of inquiry: 

1. Since pupils see their teachers 
day after day, and in many ways 
make contact witli them more than 
almost anyone else, it was thought 
their reactions might throw some 
light on the problem. 

2. Since most superintendents of 
schools have had the opportunity to 
observe the work of both men and 
women teachers under their super- 
vision, their opinions with respect to 
certain phases of the problem seemed 
worth obtaining. 

3. Since a comparison of the 
classroom efficiency of the two sexes 
appeared desirable, the scores at- 
tained by pupils taught by men were 
compared with scores made by pu- 
pils taught in the same subjects by 
women, on the Minnesota state 
board of education annual written 
examinations. 

To obtain the opinion of pupils 
relative to their preference for men 
or women teachers, a check list was 
used. Each list enumerated a num- 
ber of characteristics and each pupil 
was asked, by checking in the proper 
column, to indicate in which char- 
acteristics he felt men teachers were 
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superior, in which women teachers 
were superior, or in which he felt 
there was little difference. The 
traits on which he was expected to 
express a judgment were: taste in 
dress, knowing how to get along 
with pupils, popularity with pupils, 
quality of having the real confidence 
of pupils, sense of humor, business- 
like attitude, knowledge of subject 
taught, ability to make subject in- 
teresting, ability to make subject 
understood, teaching skill, ability to 
wield good influence over boys, 
ability to wield good influence over 
girls, interest and participation in 
extracurricular activities, and par- 
ticipation in community affairs out- 
side of school. A total of 220 lists 
were returned by the boys and 343 
by the girls. 

To obtain the opinions of super- 
intendents on this question a list of 
24 qualities considered desirable in 
teachers was sent to the superin- 
tendents of the schools from which 
the state board results were used. 
Each superintendent was asked to 
place a check after each trait in the 
proper column as expressing his 
opinion that men or women excelled 
in that particular trait, or as feeling 
that there was little difference be- 
tween them. Replies were received 
from 67 superintendents. Several 
of the superintendents sent brief 
comments with their replies. A few 
typical comments follow: 

“T can’t see any difference. I have 
had inefficient and efficient teachers 
of both sexes.” 
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“There are always individual 
variations, but as a class, men and 
women teachers are about alike in 
general attitudes.” 

“Individuals differ more than 
the sexes.” 

“Having too many women in the 
schools, especially at the junior high 
school age, has produced a type of 
boy who is not virile enough to suit 
my ideals.” 

Each year the Minnesota State 
Department of Education prepares 
an examination in the various high 
school subjects, including those of 
the eighth grade and some of those 
of the seventh grade. These exam- 
inations are based on syllabi for 
various courses prepared by the de- 
partment and are obligatory for 
certain schools, but optional with 
the larger number of schools in the 
state. After the examination is com- 
pleted in any subject, the papers are 
scored by the local teachers. A sum- 
mary of the scores in each subject is 
sent to the State Department of Ed- 
ucation from each school, and from 
these local distributions, a distribu- 
tion for the entire state is prepared 
for each subject. On the basis of this 
distribution, a “passing mark” is 
computed, the plan being that 25 
percent shall be “failed,” 50 per- 
cent “passed,” and the highest 25 
percent shall be called “pass plus.” 

Each teacher, after administer- 
ing an examination, prepares a 
“class list” including all his pupils 
and their scores. These class lists are 
forwarded to the State Department 
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together with the papers. The pa- 
pers are rechecked here, and oppo- 
site each student’s name on the list 
is entered a notation as to whether 
he has “‘passed” or ‘“‘failed.” It is 
from these lists, as well as from the 
distribution sheets of the various 
schools that the data used in this 
study were obtained. 

The results from the three types 
of inquiry indicate that: 

1. Pupils tend to rate men and 
women teachers as being about 
equal on most of the traits listed. 
Where there is a preference, it is 
usually in favor of the men, except 
that women teachers are rated far 
superior in their ability to exercise a 
good influence over gir!s. Boys seem 
to prefer men teachers, while girls 
are more apt to express little pref- 
erence. 


2. Superintendents tend to agree 
with the pupils that there is no great 
difference in the ability of men and 
women teachers. They also agree 
that men teachers are apt to be more 
influential with boys, and women 
teachers with girls. Men teachers 
are considered more forceful and 
business-like and as exhibiting lead- 
ership in a greater degree than the 
women. 

3. On the whole, there is no 
great difference in the efficiency of 
men or women teachers as judged 
by the achievements in the state 
board examinations. The advan- 
tage, where present, however, is 
usually in favor of the women 
teachers. In geography and plane 
geometry, the women present a de- 
cidedly higher level of accomplish- 


ment. 


F. J. Herda is Principal of the High School, 
Alexandria, Minnesota. Reported from the Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XX/X (November, 


1935), 196-203. 
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wt SURVEY to list all motion pictures which have an educa- 
tional value is being conducted jointly by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the American Council on Education in Wash- 
ington. Both agencies cooperating in this survey desire that this 
central information file be made as complete as possible. Any 
person or organization that has produced, now owns, or has the 
exclusive distribution rights to any motion picture that should 
be included in this list, and who has not received the film 
catalog cards sent out under this survey, will be sent a supply of 
the cards upon writing to the American Council on Education 
at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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WHEN A TEACHER GOES JOB HUNTING 


BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER 


In the Nation’s Schools 


Wreu over 90,000 graduates 


of teacher-preparation curriculums, 
ranging from one to four years in 
length, are turned out annually by 
normal schools, teachers’ colleges, 
and arts and science colleges. The 
total number of unemployed teach- 
ers has been variously estimated at 
from 150,000 to 200,000. 

Teachers prepared for specific 
types of work are often impelled, 
when long unemployed, to take po- 
sitions quite different from those for 
which they are prepared. E mploy- 
ing officers face a difficult task in 
selecting from among the numer- 
ous applicants with whom they are 
confronted, and often these officers 
are forced by circumstances to 
choose unwisely. 

Among other causes for this sit- 
uation, inadequate placement facil- 
ities and means for putting the 
right teacher in the right place play 
a prominent part. The agencies and 
methods by which new teachers are 
located are numerous and their ef- 
fectiveness varies greatly. The most 
common methods are indicated by 
the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, which shows the per- 
centages of new teachers employed 
for the year 1929—1930 who were 
located by various means in city and 
county school systems. 

It is clear that employers rely far 
more heavily on applications by in- 
dividual teachers (56.9 percent) 
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than on any other method of locat- 
ing teachers. That this method, 
when not used in connection with 
other methods, is more or less a 
hit-and-miss procedure, involving 
much wasted time and effort, many 
disappointments, and much unnec- 
essary emotional stress and strain, 
will be attested to by almost every 
experienced teacher. 

Employers who depend entirely 
on uninvited applications as a source 
of supply for new teachers are like- 
wise destined to receive many dis- 
appointments. Not infrequently, an 
applicant will write a dozen or a 
score of letters of application to 
school systems where no vacancies 
exist, or where none exists for which 
he is at all qualified. The members 
of no other profession are forced 
into such an unseemly scramble for 
employment, as are the teachers. An 
entirely false impression of teacher 
supply is often thus engendered in 
the minds of board members, and 
the salary schedule adjusted accord- 
ingly, to the permanent injury of 
the schools. 

Institutional placement offices, 
next highest in rank on the list, are 
important sources of service to em- 
ployers, to institutional graduates, 
and less frequently to institutional 
alumni of former years. According 
to the National Survey of Educa- 
tion of Teachers, the percentage 
placement of graduates registered 





















in institutional placement offices 
ranged in 1931-1932 from about 
35 percent in nonsectarian colleges 
for women, to 87 percent or more 
, in state normal schools. 
h The private teachers’ agencies 
were used in locating the teachers 
almost as often as the institutional 
placement offices (13.1 percent and 
15.9 percent respectively ), notwith- 
standing the fact that the private 
teachers’ agencies charge a commis- 
sion for placement. 

City training institutions, next 
on the list, have been decreasing 
in numbers for many years. Once 
fairly numerous, there remain today 
only 19 city teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools for white students, 
and three for Negro students. The 
placement services of this type of 
institution are therefore limited to 
a comparatively small number of 
cities. 

Visits of employing officers to 
other school systems or to practice 
schools of higher institutions are 
often commended as promising 
means of selecting candidates. Such 
visits, while desirable, are expensive 
in time and money, and are likely 
to be too short for adequate obser- 
vation of the applicants. The im- 
pressions received from such visits, 
when combined with the recom- 
mendations of public school or in- 
stitutional officials immediately re- 
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sponsible for the applicants’ work, 
give the prospective employers in- 
formation of much value. Confi- 
dential opinions of employers, when 
impartially rendered, constitute one 
of the most valuable types of evi- 
dence concerning the applicant that 
can be secured. 

State teacher placement bureaus, 
usually conducted by the state de- 
partments of education, are main- 
tained by slightly less than half the 
states. The state education associa- 
tions that maintain more or less 
definitely organized placement 
services for teachers, according to 
the latest reports available, are lo- 
cated in seven states: California, 
Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Neb- 
raska, North Carolina, and Utah. 

No evaluation of the relative ef- 
fectiveness of the foregoing agencies 
is here attempted. It is apparent, 
however, that few if any of them 
have been developed to anything 
like their maximum possibilities of 
usefulness. Not only is there no uni- 
form system of teacher placement, 
but there is little c. ordination of the 
services of the seve..." types of facil- 
ities for placement that exist. These 
conditions invite much waste of 
human resources, and often per- 
manently handicap the individual 
teacher who is striving to establish 
himself permanently in his profes- 
sion. 


Benjamin W. Frazier is senior specialist in teacher 
training of the U.S. Office of Education, Reported 
from the Nation’s Schools, XVI (December, 


1935), 25-26. 




















EDUCATING TEACHERS BY THE 
EXPERIENCE METHOD 


Frank E. Baker 
In Childhood Education 


Pes experience method for the 
professional education of teachers 
was adopted at the State Teachers 
College at Milwaukee in accord- 
ance with the principles that the 
purpose of education is self-realiza- 
tion and that the function of the 
teacher is to help the child in ac- 
complishing that purpose. 

The “Experience Method” was 
adopted with the conscious purpose 
of educating teachers according to 
the philosophy that had already been 
put into operation in the education 
of children in our campus school. 

As far back as 1925 there had 
grown up in the staff of the Train- 
ing School and among some mem- 
bers of the Department of Educa- 
tion, a strong feeling that we were 
educating children according to one 
philosophy and then training teach- 
ers by a wholly different philosophy. 

With the impetus of the T'wenty- 
Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
the conference agreed upon this 
principle: “If the curriculum of the 
elementary school should consist of 
a series of carefully chosen, pur- 
poseful and life-like activities, out 
of which, as a natural outgrowth, 
comes that knowledge and infor- 
mation and all those skills and atti- 
tudes that a child should have, then 
it follows that the curriculum for 
the professional education of teach- 
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ers should consist of a carefully se- 
lected series of teaching experiences 
out of which, as a natural out- 
growth, should come a philosophy 
of education, an understanding of 
the psychology of the child and of 
the learning process, and all those 
techniques, attitudes, capacities, and 
skills that constitute the equipment 
of the good teacher.” 

Steps were taken to put the plan 
into operation with the understand- 
ing that all formal courses in the 
philosophy and principles of educa- 
tion, psychology, child study, men- 
tal hygiene, and the techniques of 
teaching, were to be given up, since 
everything supposed to be taught in 
these courses was to come as the 
outgrowth of selected professional 
experiences, 

From a small beginning with 
only eight students in 1926 this 
plan has grown until now all the 
students in the kindergarten-pri- 
mary and elementary divisions re- 
ceive their professional education 
under it. 

In the plan it is assumed that no 
one is ready for professional educa- 
tion who has not had the equivalent 
of a junior college education, in- 
cluding, besides a generalized back- 
ground, a program of personality 
development and social and emo- 
tional adjustment. 

All the prospective candidates 
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are carefully selected at the time 
they enter the freshman class. Prac- 
tically all rank above the upper 50 
percentile point of their high school 
class, both by scholarship and nat- 
ural aptitude. All have undergone 
a further rather rigid process of 
selection in the junior college on 
the bases of scholarship, personal- 
ity, emotional adjustment, and so- 
cial integration, and since students 
under this plan do not begin their 
professional education until the be- 
ginning of the second semester of 
the junior year or the beginning of 
the first semester of the senior year, 
all have had either two and one- 
half or three years of education 
above the high school. 

When the candidates are ready 
for their professional education they 
are apportioned by the director of 
their respective divisions into groups 
from 8 to 12 in number, each group 
under the direction of a leader. 

For a description of the plan I 
quote from Dr. Adelaide Ayer, 
Director of Teacher Training: 

“Groups of from 8 to 16 stu- 
dents are placed under two faculty 
members—one a group leader who 
was either a supervisor or teacher 
of education under the old plan, the 
other a training teacher. . . . No 
specific courses are planned though 
professional needs and interests 
have proved to be such that the 
integrated year’s work draws from 
the traditional professional subjects 
—educational psychology, educa- 
tional philosophy, mental hygiene, 


techniques of teaching the various 
school subjects—especially reading 
and arithmetic—curriculum con- 
struction, and educational measure- 
ments. 
“Four to six students of a group 
are placed in a given classroom of 
the Training School: for example,. 
the fourth grade, and this is con- 
sidered the home room for nine 
weeks. No courses are taken. How- 
ever, as students observe in the 
home room their interests and curi- 
osity arouse questions. Their ques- 
tions are discussed at the confer- 
ences. .. . Questions that are based 
on a concrete experience stimulate 
other questions. . . . With those 
concerned scarcely realizing it, ob- 
servation becomes participation. ... 
“The important point I wish to 
make here is that the conferences 
are not another name for the same 
old courses, not the preconceived 
plans of teachers, but the content 
comes from students’ experiences 
and leads into new experiences. 
“To some educators, discarding 
the traditional courses means a lack 
of organization in this plan. But 
organization does not necessarily 
mean a set scheme. A new or dif- 
ferent organization, a flexibility in 
organization is not only possible but 
probably desirable as a means of 
stimulating student participation in 
developing continuity and order. 
What seems to be the important 
point to guard against is a jumping 
about, a hit-or-miss consideration 
of educational subject matter. ... 
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“Though marks play an unim- 
portant part in the experiment, they 
are, for the purpose of records for 
transfer, allocated to the various 
educational subjects from which the 
integrated course naturally draws 
and students are given from 29 to 
32 credits for the year’s work.” 

The only type of evaluation of 
the plan possible at present must be 
largely a@ priori. Such an evaluation 
is herein attempted by putting two 
questions to the plan; first, how 
does it seem to fulfill the principles 
of the child-controlled philosophy ; 
second, how does it seem to meet 
the demands of the subject-centered 
school? Obviously, an a priori eval- 
uation of the plan should be made 
by an unbiased person, intimately 
acquainted with the Experience 
Plan. I can qualify from the stand- 
point of acquaintance, but I must 
plead guilty to being biased, for I 
belong to that school of educational 
philosophy on which the plan is 
based. 

Does the Experience Plan help 
the prospective teacher toward self- 
realization? The plan allows com- 
plete freedom under guidance. All 
the evidence indicates that capable 
students achieve an exceptional de- 
gree of freedom, joy in work, and 
professional growth. On the other 
hand, it is probable that those 
lacking independence and initiative 
flounder, and, in some cases be- 
come confused and discouraged. If 
the plan acts as a finer sieve in the 
elimination of those lacking these 
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desirable qualities, that may be in 
its favor. 

Does the Experience Plan help 
the prospective teacher to develop 
a definite philosophy of education? 
There is no doubt that the students 
working under this plan develop a 
strong and rather definite philoso- 
phy. That they fail to get a knowl- 
edge of some of the well-known 
theories is probably true and would 
be considered a weakness by some. 
On the other hand, through pro- 
longed observation and experience 
in two types of schools—one that is 
child-controlled and one that is 
largely subject-controlled (all stu- 
dents have one quarter in a cooper- 
ating public school which is subject- 
controlled )—they have immediate 
material and motive for the study 
of the two fundamental and op- 
posing theories of education. 

Does the Experience Plan help 
the prospective teacher to master 
the techniques of teaching? This 
criterion reveals the most vulner- 
able spot in the Experience Plan. 
The superintendent who demands 
that his teachers be acquainted with 
the various methods of teaching 
subtraction or the various devices 
in phonics, would find ground for 
criticism. Certainly there is not the 
logical and comprehensive presen- 
tation of the techniques that is pos- 
sible in the organized courses in 
methodology. On the other hand, 
there is at least the opportunity to 
master, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, under the guidance of an 
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expert, and under the impelling 
force of a felt professional need, a 
few fundamental techniques. 

Does the Experience Plan help 
the prospective teacher to develop 
his whole life? The greatest defect 
in the traditional education of 
teachers has been in the field of 
personality development. In any 
program of teacher education there 
has been little planned effort either 
to eliminate defective personalities 
or to develop promising individuals. 
According to the testimony of the 
group leaders, the Experience Plan 
is an effective means of arousing in 
the minds of the students a realiza- 
tion of the value of personality in 
teaching and a keen consciousness 
of their own needs. 

Does the Experience Plan help 
the prospective teacher to develop 
interests which serve as a motivat- 
ing force in professional achieve- 
ment? The first group conferences 
aim definitely to arouse profession- 
al interest. In the ordinary courses, 
professional problems are presented 
without much felt need. 

Does the Experience Plan help 
the prospective teacher to obtain a 
knowledge of child psychology and 
mental hygiene? Here again is- a 
point at which the Plan is most vul- 
nerable. That it covers the field of 
theoretical psychology cannot for a 
minute be maintained. One point, 


at least, in its favor is that it starts 
with the concrete and works to the 
abstract. The psychology taught 
under the traditional plan usual- 
ly starts and ends with the ab- 
stract and leaves its application to 
chance. 

Does the Experience Plan help 
the prospective teacher to become 
intelligently self-directing? There 
is no doubt that the Experience 
Plan is in accord with the philoso- 
phy of the child-centered school 
and that it meets the requirements 
of that philosophy in the education 
of teachers much better than the 
traditional plan. 

Does the Experience Plan help 
the prospective teacher to attain the 
power to solve common professional 
problems? The Plan deals almost 
entirely with problems arising from 
experiences in teaching situations. 

Does the Experience Plan solve 
the problem of the correlation of 
theory and practice? ‘This criterion 
strikes at a perpetual problem in t' 
education of a teacher. If the : 
perience Plan integrates theory and 
practice it solves a difficulty that has 
plagued teacher-educating institu- 
tions from the day of their incep- 
tion. It will seem trite to say that 
the only way to correlate is by mak- 
ing theory a direct outgrowth of 
practice, which is exactly what the 
Experience Plan does. 


Dr. Baker is President of Milwaukee State T each- 


ers College, 


Milwaukee, 


Reported 


Wisconsin. 


from Childhood Education, XII (December, 
1935), ro1-8, 
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KatTHuryn McHa.e 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


C VERY woman, regardless of 
her occupation, is forced by the 
crowding impact of events to feel a 
greater responsibility for taking part 
in community, national, and inter- 
national affairs, and for understand- 
ing economic and social forces. The 
recently acknowledged superior tal- 
ents of women in the field of human 
relations face a rising demand in 
this new age which is to be devoted 
to pioneering in social fields. 

Are the colleges building their 
programs so that their graduates 
will fit with proper step and equip- 
ment into the great democratic 
movement so largely composed of 
and inspired by women? I believe 
that many of the colleges are awake 
to the challenge and that the trend 
is clearly toward meeting it. The 
women’s colleges among others are 
increasingly conscious of this prob- 
lem of developing a type of educa- 
tion which will prepare the individ- 
ual to live richly and effectively in 
the modern world. 

The past decade has brought 
forth experiments and changes in 
college education which are almost 
revolutionary. As in a social revo- 
lution, definite trends and charac- 
teristics emerge. Most conspicuous, 
perhaps, is the recognition that edu- 
cation necessarily must be an indi- 
vidual matter, that the college 
should not only consider the differ- 
ence in abilities and variations in 
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preparation, but should capitalize 
these very differences through a 
flexible program fitted to the stu- 
dent’s needs. 

A major innovation is the system 
which recognizes ability and ambi- 
tion by permitting students to de- 
termine their own rate and stand- 
ard of learning. Special honors work 
or independent work has developed 
in various forms in the stronger col- 
leges. 

Bennington and Sarah Lawrence 
have thrown aside all fixed course 
and unit requirements and have 
built a curriculum to fit each indi- 
vidual student. Each student meets 
regularly and often with her ad- 
viser, who guides her in the selec- 
tion of courses, who acts as a clear- 
ing house for the student’s study 
problems, and helps her to correlate 
work in different fields, knows her 
social and health problems and what 
bearing they have on the whole 
story of her development. 

According to Goucher’s cata- 
logue, there are no course require- 
ments except that the work chosen 
in the first two years shall prepare 
for eight defined objectives, prog- 
ress toward which is to be tested in 
sophomore examinations. These 
eight objectives have been selected 
with a view to their usefulness to 
women in daily living. 

A second trend is the fostering 
of methods and conditions of study 
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that build real intellectual values— 
mental vigor, reasoning power, 
courage, independence, initiative. A 
preliminary and essential step has 
been the revolt against fragmen- 
tary, piecemeal learning as encour- 
aged by the credit system. Many 
colleges are scrapping the academic 
machinery which measures a stu- 
dent’s qualifications for the degree 
by his accumulation of points and 
credit hours—a game in which a 
good memory is often the only de- 
terminant and which encourages 
scattered learning and prompt for- 
getting. The newer plans substitute 
the comprehensive examination as 
an effective device for encouraging 
the student to relate what he has 
learned asa whole, at the same time 
giving an opportunity for the dem- 
onstration of reasoning power and 
initiative. Tutorial work based on 
the principle that education is an 
individual matter is now in many 
colleges in some form, and so far as 
the proof has gone, the student is 
reported to gain more cooperation 
than under any other system. 

At Bennington and Sarah Law- 
rence course credits and marks are 
thrown overboard; group confer- 
ences replace class attendance. The 
plan involves not so much enroll- 
ment in courses as enlistment of the 
student’s time for work under guid- 
ance. At Smith all students in junior 
and senior courses have a two-week 
reading period at the end of each 
semester before comprehensive ex- 
aminations; students in elementary 


courses may or may not have this 
period on the recommendation of 
their instructors. 

Looking once more at the scene 
in which college women are to par- 
ticipate, what qualities and abilities 
will help them most to play a suc- 
cessful part? Undoubtedly, one of 
the most important is the ability to 
live with other people. 

It seems obvious that one cannot 
learn to be socially effective without 
practice in social groupings. The 
college gives this practice to its stu- 
dents when it provides not only for 
the housing of all students, but for 
a plan of housing that is geared into 
the educational program. As the 
students’ houses become real social 
organisms, both contributing to and 
receiving contributions from the 
educational body, then all of theory, 
learning, practice, and daily living 
will combine to form the rounded 
individual. 

Women’s colleges from the time 
of their founding have conceived of 
housing as part of the educational 
program; and they have had a con- 
siderable influence on the housing 
philosophy of coeducational institu- 
tions. 

The development of housing as 
an integral part of the educational 
program has assumed importance in 
this country only recently. I think 
that it may be considered a trend— 
and a curriculum trend, because it 
aims, as it were, to take the dormi- 
tory into the curriculum. 

What is still another way in 
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which college women need to be 
prepared for the actualities of to- 
day? They will need, of course, the 
equipment of practical, vivid, up-to- 
date knowledge in the fields in 
which they will live and do their 
work. No one, I suppose, wishes the 
liberal arts college to become voca- 
tional; rather the emphasis is the 
other way, affirming the value of a 
general education and the qualities 
of adjustability. But there is every 
reason why courses given in a lib- 
eral arts college should center 
around the theme of preparation for 
well-rounded living and why these 
courses should be illumined by the 
light of life situations. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, writing in the Ameri- 
can Mercury, well said that liberal 
education was once “a unity, cen- 
tered about the classics. It gave to a 
few a type of culture that marked 
them off as a clan apart. Now it 
must unify itself again, not about 
the classical cultures, but about the 
problems of contemporary life.” So 
it must, and there is evidence that 
it is preparing to do so. 

It is not only in the nature and 
subject matter of courses that an 
effort is under way to intensify the 
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life-relationship theme. In method 
also, there is a trend, as, for instance, 
in the encouragement of extracur- 
ricular activities and of cooperative 
arrangements. A number of wom- 
en’s colleges are allowing qualified 
students to work or study away 
from the college in centers where 
there are special resources in their 
chosen fields. 

The awareness of a new world 
in which art is assuming greater 
everyday importance is apparent in 
the place being assigned the arts 
both in and out of the college cur- 
riculum. A Department of Fine 
Arts at Barnard has recently been 
established, which plans next year 
to begin studio work in connection 
with the courses in history and ap- 
preciation. An interesting develop- 
ment centers around what may be 
classified as an art form — speech. 
Through an unusual program of 
tutorial conferences and the playing 
of phonograph records of students’ 
voices, obligatory during the first 
two years, optional the last two, 
students have been aroused to a 
keen appreciation of voice quality 
and great progress has been made 
toward beauty of speech. 


Kathryn McHale is General Director of the Amer- 
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WHAT SHALL OUR SCHOOLS TEACH 





AS PATRIOTISM? 


GeorGE E. AxTELLE 
In Educational Method 


| COMMON technique for 
obscuring an issue is to cloak one- 
self with virtue and cover one’s 
enemy with opprobrium. The fa- 
vorite practice of a doctrinaire is to 
cry, “God! Mother! Country!” 
and accuse critics of communistic 
and subversive ideas. Thus we find 
such mild liberals as Jane Addams, 
Frances Perkins, Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt, John Dewey, and mem- 
bers of the American Civil Liberties 
Union listed as radicals. Mr. Hearst 
presents an honor roll of American 
educators as servants of Russian 
communism devoted to undermin- 
ing American ideals in our schools. 
When interested and seditious 
groups identify patriotism with the 
special forms and organizations of 
the past at the expense of our dem- 
ocratic ideals, it is because this per- 
version serves their selfish interests. 
They would destroy what is most 
sacred to us for their own aggran- 
dizement. Lest our people be mis- 
led by un-American propagandists 
masquerading as 100 percent patri- 
ots, it is essential that the distinction 
between purpose and ideals in our 
American tradition and special or- 
ganization or procedure be clearly 
drawn. Any identification of pa- 
triotism with special forms of polit- 
ical or economic organization is 
subversive and in effect traitorous, 
whether selfish or misguided. 


Freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, and 
freedom of thought are not primar- 
ily individual rights. They are social 
necessities. It is essential that ideas 
be tried out in open forum before 
habit or dogmatism tries them out 
in practice. If science has taught us 
one thing, it is the unpredictability 
of the consequences of any idea 
prior to experimentation. Persecu- 
tion but transforms ordinary human 
error into fanaticism. Only free, 
unfettered, open discussion can be 
trusted to deal with ideas at variance 
with accepted notions. The open 
forum is essential to permit ideas to 
reveal their own character, before 
action must do it. This principle of 
liberty must be recognized as the 
very cornerstone of American pa- 
triotism. We must become habitu- 
ated to test self-styled patriots and 
guardians of Americanism by this 
principle. 

If communism were a real threat 
to our liberties it would deserve 
most searching criticism. The real 
threat to our liberties comes entire- 
ly from the other direction. Trends 
of concentration of wealth and eco- 
nomic power and methods em- 
ployed in that concentration reveal 
a growing menace. Any genuine 
patriotism demands that we dis- 
cover some realistic program and 
platform upon which to attack it. 
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Economic power means power to 
own and control the agencies of 
information and opinion and with 
that power to supply such “infor- 
mation” and make such opinion as 
serves to enhance that power. It 
means power to control political 
parties, to intimidate and resist gov- 
ernment, as General Johnson well 
knows. It means power to control 
the policy of the government as evi- 
denced in the fight against the Tug- 
well bill. It means power of the po- 
lice and of organized racketeers and 
gunmen to destroy labor opposition, 
power to cook news and arouse hys- 
terias of fear and hate against any 
who challenge that power. It means 
the power to starve schools and 
other public services essential to the 
life of the people, all in the name of 
the poor people themselves. In 
short, it means power to dominate 
the life and thought of the people. 
To waste time abhorring commu- 
nism when such a threat as this is 
upon us is to walk into their trap. 
If we are to retain any part of our 
liberties, these are the groups we 
must study and watch. 

Identification of existing arrange- 
ments with democracy plays into 
the hands of its foes. Modern life 
with its complexity, specialization, 
and concentration must invent new 
political forms to achieve old pur- 
poses. Democracy is not confined 
to any particular political form, 
such as the town meeting. Democ- 
racy Is a social ideal that embodies 
the sense of dignity, worth, and sa- 
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credness of personality, that insists 
that the Sabbath day and along with 
it every other institution, custom, 
and convention is made for man 
and not man for them. It is prob- 
able that our political forms must 
undergo much overhauling in or- 
der that they may serve democratic, 
humane purposes in the modern 
world, The cry about bureaucracy 
is just another red herring. 

Under the circumstances, it is 
inevitable that many should turn to 
the schools to inquire if they are in- 
culcating patriotism. Certainly 
schools cannot shirk the responsi- 
bility of patriotic education. They 
were founded and have grown be- 
cause they promised the only means 
of maintenance of our liberties. Un- 
fortunately, however, patriotism 
has fallen into disrepute among in- 
tellectuals because it has been em- 
ployed so frequently by frauds as a 
cloak for their rascality. But repu- 
diation of patriotism is pouring out 
the baby with the bath. The imfor- 
tant thing is that we clearly dis- 
criminate patriotism from fraud. If 
schools had actually instilled a real- 
izing sense of the significance of 
liberty and the conditions of its 
growth, it would be impossible to- 
day to pervert patriotism to subver- 
sive ends. 

In teaching patriotism educators 
should make an analysis of the pro- 
founder, more basic values in our 
tradition. They should develop a 
sense of their significance for con- 
temporary American life through 
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WHAT SHALL WE TEACH AS PATRIOTISM? 


acquaintance with their finest ex- 
pressions of literature, art, and 
character and a dramatic reliving 
of the conditions which gave birth 
to them. Our students must have a 
feeling for the continuity of experi- 
ence and history, so that they may 
not expect the future to come like 
a rabbit from a magician’s hat. 

The school must be a democratic 
society which promotes respect for 
the dignity, worth, and sacredness 
of personality. It must also develop 
recognition of the values of cooper- 
ative activity through experience in 
cooperation. In free forum pupils 
must have a wealth of experience in 
intellectual treatment and consid- 
eration of every major issue and 
movement in modern life. Only in 
such an experience can they learn 
the necessary tolerance for unpop- 
ular ideas and movements essential 
to democratic life. 

Only through common intelli- 
gence can democracy pursue its 
purposes with hopes of success or 


even perpetuate itself. Superstition, 
ignorance, prejudice, passion, and 
hatred are the chains of despotism. 
No people can long remain free 
who are not free from these. The 
press, radio, movies, schools, etc., 
must be analyzed from the point of 
view of the use made of them by 
pressure groups of various kinds, 
economic motives involved, social 
status and other factors that influ- 
ence the information dispensed, 
opinions expressed, and attitudes as- 
sumed. Common folk must become 
informed regarding the techniques 
of pressure groups and their devious 
ways. 

But appreciation of the role of 
intelligence is not enough. Children 
must likewise practice the experi- 
mental logic of science in dealing 
with the problems of their own im- 
mediate living together, as well as 
more adult contemporary prob- 
lems. Habituation in experimental 
logic is our best guarantee of inocu- 
lation against subversiveness. 


George E. Axtelle is Assistant Professor, School 
of Education, Northwestern University. Reported 
from Educational Method, XV (November, 


1935), 72-80. 
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On the wall of Wiggan Trade School, Los Angeles, where 
hung Leo Katz’s mural depicting the choice of Youth between 
War and Peace there now reposes a small placard advising sup- 
port of the Community Chest. Because the mural which took a 
year to paint under a Government Arts Project was admittedly 
a “sermon against war” it was considered propagandistic by the 
School Board and its removal ordered.—T he Social Frontier. 
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TYPEWRITING — ITS INCREASING IMPORTANCE 
IN AMERICAN LIFE 





Esta Ross STUART 
In New York State Education 


es use of the typewriter is no 
longer confined to the business and 
news offices of the world. The min- 
ister, novelist, college student, and 
the small learner in the kindergar- 
ten are expressing themselves more 
clearly and with less expenditure of 
time and effort because they type 
their products instead of writing 
them in longhand. Even women 
who are busy with social activities 
are beginning to consider typewrit- 
ten personal notes acceptable. The 
ease and speed of typing, the im- 
proved legibility of typescript, and 
the fact that a number of copies may 
be made at one time have greatly 
increased the importance of type- 
writing in American life. 

The cost of the typewriter has 
been reduced until it is now possible 
for any average American family to 
own a machine. 

The tendency toward a universal 
use of the typewriter by so many 
types of individuals has brought a 
growing demand for courses in per- 
sonal-use typewriting. It is obvious 
that individuals who desire to learn 
to type for personal use do not wish 
to pursue a one- or two-year voca- 
tional typewriting course. Many of 
the skills needed on the vocational 
level are useless on the personal-use 
level, and at least one of the skills 
which is essential on the personal- 
use level is not taught at all in most 
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vocational courses— that of com- 
posing at the machine. 

The average learner can acquire 
sufficient knowledge and skill in one 
semester to enable him to do his 
personal work efficiently. If the 
typist learns the letters on the key- 
board by writing the words of high 
frequency in which these letters oc- 
cur, he can learn the keyboard and 
write approximately 100 words in 
sentences and paragraphs in from 
10 to 15 hours. His vocabulary is 
then large enough so that the re- 
mainder of the first thousand words 
of high frequency can be mastered 
through writing continuity copy 
which should consume from 20 to 
25 hours. Asa result, he has learned 
approximately go percent of his 
writing vocabulary at the end of 
35 or 40 hours of instruction. The 
speed at which he can write will 
depend on whether he is an excel- 
lent, average, or slow learner and 
on the amount of time he spends 
in skill-acquiring practice after he 
learns how to practice. It is not 
likely to be below 15 words a min- 
ute, while the rate of the average 
learner should reach from 20 to 
25 words and that of the excellent 
learner may be as high as 30 or 40 
words. 

The most important skill on the 
personal-use level is that of com- 
posing at the machine. The learner 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF TYPEWRITING 


needs practice in choosing his sub- 
ject, making a definite outline, and 
thinking through each topic clearly 
as he writes his manuscript. 

If the emphasis is to be on per- 
sonal-use typewriting, the necessary 
skill probably should be acquired 
early so that it can be of use to the 
individual throughout school. 

Wood and Freeman report that 
“between 70 and go percent of the 
teachers who had two full years of 
experience with the classroom type- 
writer judged that the typewriter 
had favorable influences on spelling, 
reading, and composition. Accord- 
ing to these teachers the typewriter 
facilitates self-expression, reduces 
the distraction of writing, increases 
the amount of independent or orig- 
inal writing, provides clearer images 
of letters and words, promotes self- 
criticism on the part of students, 
and creates a ‘felt need’ for spelling 
and for reading. A great majority 
of the teachers judge that the type- 
writer has an immediate and di- 
rectly beneficial effect on the formal 
aspects of written composition, such 
as even margins, use of capitals and 


period, indentation, use of question 
mark, use of quotation marks, and 
use of comma. More than 65 per- 
cent of the teachers mentioned fa- 
vorable effects on geography and 
nature study, and history and citi- 
zenship, and 53 percent judge that 
the typewriter helps in arithmetic.” 
Since this was a study of the educa- 
tional influences of the typewriter in 
the elementary school classroom, 
typewriting proficiency was not the 
goal and was not achieved. How- 
ever, it Is interesting to note that 
the teachers report that “with this 
informal use of the typewriter the 
students reached an average typing 
speed approximately equal to the 
average handwriting rate in each 
grade, and also a considerable de- 
gree of typing accuracy at the end 
of one year’s use.” 

If informal use of the typewriter 
in the elementary school results in 
beneficial effect in the learning of 
young children, it might be assumed 
that making the typewriter avail- 
able to students on the secondary 
school level might have similar ben- 
eficial effects. 


Esta Ross Stuart is on the staff of Teachers Col- "| 
lege, Columbia University. Reported from New 
York State Education, XX/II (December, 


1935), 210-12. 
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—!r you want to do anything for students, do it with them— 
otherwise they will think you are doing it to them.” Ernest H. 


Wilkins. 
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GENERALIZED SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 





IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


FrED ANIBAL 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


on our modern secondary 
school we should be providing a 
rich opportunity for the pupil to 
acquire a fund of scientific infor- 
mation, together with the ability to 
make use of this information in a 
way which is effective. 

The first public high school, es- 
tablished in Boston in 1821, in- 
cluded the teaching of natural sci- 
ence in the curriculum. Very soon 
the function of the secondary school 
became that of preparation for col- 
lege, and rapidly the various special 
sciences were suitably diluted and 
introduced into the curriculum, 
each in a special compartment with 
wholly artificial barriers erected be- 
tween them. 

The world of science, in which 
the overwhelming majority of our 
high school pupils will be required 
to live, is not so neatly disintegrated. 
Problems of chemistry are not pre- 
sented on Tuesday and Thursday 
and those of physics on Wednesday 
and Friday. The chances are quite 
certain that vital problems will con- 
tinually require attention, and for 
satisfactory interpretation it will be 
necessary to use scientific informa- 
tion drawn from the many depart- 
ments of both the living and non- 
living sciences. 

Patrons of our public schools are 
alive to the possibilities of science, 
and eagerly demand information 
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helpful in interpreting modern 
achievements. We, as teachers of 
science, are not making the most of 
our opportunities. Too often we are 
drawing our content for the high 
school courses from technical 
courses which the high school in- 
structor pursued with a view to be- 
coming a producer in some narrow 
field of science. Not more than 2 in 
100 of the high school pupils will 
ever become producers on the fron- 
tiers of scientific thought. Our pri- 
mary task is to minister to the needs 
of the 98 who will become our fu- 
ture average citizens. 

More generalized courses in sci- 
ence in our secondary schools are 
clearly demanded. Recent statistics 
indicate that enrollment in physics 
has shown a steady decline since 
1890, and although chemistry has 
barely been holding steady, there 
has been only a 7 to 8 percent en- 
rollment in this course for the past 
four decades. 

Since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, during the decades when 
enrollment in the special science 
courses has been declining so rap- 
idly, the more generalized courses 
in science have been steadily gain- 
ing in popularity. General biology 
was introduced during the present 
century, and has steadily increased 
in enrollment, until, in 1928, over 
13 percent of the pupils were en- 
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rolled in this course. General sci- 
ence was introduced about the same 
time as biology, and in 1928 was 
being taught to about 17 percent of 
those enrolled, which represents 
over half a million high school pu- 
pils. The trend is unmistakable. 

The most recent generalized 
course to be introduced into the 
modern secondary school is gen- 
eral physical science. Unfortunately 
it seems that this course is destined 
to experience the same _ painful 
stages of growth as its predecessors. 
In many cases the teachers of this 
course have tried to fuse chemistry 
and physics. With the whole rich 
environment of physical science to 
draw upon, there is no reason why 
this course should be limited to the 
principles of chemistry and physics. 
There are no barriers in nature be- 
tween the manifestations of the 
principles of astronomy, geology, 
physics, chemistry, and other special 
fields of natural science. 

There have been objections to 
the course in general physical sci- 
ence on the ground that no text- 


books are available. No new course 
was ever introduced into the high 
school where the text was prepared 
before the course was ever taught. 
The physical environment is the 
source of content, and the organi- 
zation is determined by the inter- 
ests and needs of the community. 
The problem of developing this 
course is that of a teacher of chil- 
dren rather than that of a specialist 
in subject matter. 

It is not easy to abandon our tra- 
ditional courses in the specialized 
sciences and substitute new courses 
which have no precedent in the 
curriculums of colleges and univer- 
sities. But our objectives in the 
modern secondary school are to 
provide the nonscientist with an op- 
portunity for more enriched living 
in an essentially scientific environ- 
ment. Teachers of science are neg- 
lecting a golden opportunity if they 
do not accept the challenge, and 
organize courses which will be 
functional in providing this much 
needed contact with a world rich 
in scientific achievement. 


Fred Anibal is on the staff of Stanford University. 
Reported from the California Journal of Secon- 
dary Education, X (November, 1935), 482-85. 
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MIUscuLar activities, as unimpeded as possible, are the 
best methods of producing physical fearlessnesss in children, 
while mental fearlessness is the product of unhampered curios- 


ity.” Bertrand Russell. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS WHO HAVE 
HAD DOUBLE PROMOTIONS IN 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
T. L. ENGLE 


In the Elementary School Journal 


D 
Pann teachers and parents are 
often faced with the problem of 
double promotions for pupils of un- 
usual ability in elementary school. 
A number of factors must be taken 
into consideration in determining 
on a policy of acceleration. Teach- 
ers often think only in terms of 
ability to do school work, but par- 
ents are vitally interested in the 
possible social and vocational results 
of acceleration as well as in the 
educational results. 

The study reported in this article 
was made in the spring of 1935. It 
is an attempt to compare the edu- 
cational, vocational, and social 
achievements of accelerated and 
nonaccelerated persons. Since none 
of the subjects had been accelerated 
more than three semesters, they 
could not be considered precocious. 
The school officials had simply 
made some attempt to adapt the 
educational program to their su- 
perior abilities. 

Seventy-five replies to question- 
naires were received, 25 (12 boys 
and 13 girls) from the accelerated 
group and 50 (26 boys and 24 
girls) from the nonaccelerated 
group. 

As for measurements, college 
marks were not available in this 
study; it is always difficult to meas- 
ure social achievements; and some 
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members of the groups were in 
occupations in which financial 
achievement could not be measured 
definitely. However, some objec- 
tive data were secured and sum- 
marized for each of these three 
phases of post-school life. While the 
number of cases is too small to give 
conclusive data, the general trend 
of the results is interesting. 

The percentage of accelerated 
pupils who attended college was 
larger than the percentage of non- 
accelerated pupils, and the average 
length of college attendance was 
greater for the accelerated group. 
The number of honors received in 
college would suggest that the 
accelerated pupils continued to be 
superior in educational achieve- 
ment. 

A period of five years following 
high school graduation is too short 
a time to indicate permanent voca- 
tional success, and in such econom- 
ically abnormal days as these a 
person’s achievements in that time 
probably are even less reliable than 
usual. Sixteen of the accelerated 
group and 28 of the nonaccelerated 
group were able to give definite 
salary figures. The percentages of 
accelerated boys and girls who were 
employed were higher than the 
corresponding percentages of non- 
accelerated pupils. The nonacceler- 
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DOUBLE PROMOTIONS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


ated group received a median salary 
slightly higher than the accelerated 
group. However, the accelerated 
boys were making higher median 
salaries than the nonaccelerated 
boys. The minimum salary and the 
maximum salary of the accelerated 
group were higher than the mini- 
mum and the maximum salaries of 
the nonaccelerated group. 

The accelerated boys belonged 
to more noncollege social organi- 
zations than did the nonaccelerated 
boys, but the former held fewer 
offices in them. The accelerated 
girls belonged to more noncollege 
social organizations and held more 
offices than did the nonaccelerated 
girls. Of those who attended col- 
lege, the percentages of accelerated 
boys and girls who belonged to so- 
cial fraternities and sororities were 
larger than the percentages of non- 
accelerated boys and girls. The 
number of nonathletic extracurric- 
ulum activities participated in by 


the accelerated boys was smaller 
than the number participated in by 
the nonaccelerated boys, while the 
opposite relation was found for the 
girls. Accelerated boys participated 
less in both varsity and intramural 
athletics than did the nonacceler- 
ated boys, but the opposite was true 
for girls. 

The data of this study are, of 
course, too limited to warrant any 
but the most tentative conclusions. 
If any conclusions can be drawn 
from such a limited number of cases, 
the evidence indicates that some 
acceleration in elementary school 
does not handicap a person educa- 
tionally, vocationally, or socially. 
Care should be taken to urge accel- 
erated girls to continue with their 
superior achievements (considered 
as further training). Accelerated 
boys, especially those who are go- 
ing to college, should be encour- 
aged to develop the social sides of 
their personalities. 


T. L. Engle is teacher of mathematics in the Isaac 
C. Elston Senior High School, Michigan City, 
Indiana. Reported from the Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVI (November, 1935), 185-89. 
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with the possibilities of a democracy rest squarely upon edu- 
cation.” Franklin Delano Roosevelt in a letter to Dr. George F. 


Zook in the Educational Record. 
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LATIN —AN ELEMENT OF GENERAL CULTURE 
OR A TOOL FOR THE SPECIALIST? 


Pau. H. Hanus 
In the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 


a who insist on the high 
educational value of Latin for all 
urge various reasons for their be- 
lief. They say the study of Latin af- 
fords a superior mental discipline; 
that a knowledge of Latin is a 
great aid in acquiring a command 
of English in speaking or writing, 
and that it is also essential to an 
appreciation of English literature; 
that it is a valuable, even indispen- 
sable, preliminary to the acquisition 
of other foreign languages; that, 
since our civilization is so largely 
rooted in classical civilization, a 
knowledge of Latin is essential to a 
thorough understanding of our 
civilization; and that, since scien- 
tific nomenclature is largely Latin 
and many important professional 
phrases (especially in law and med- 
icine) are Latin, students of science 
and of most of the professions should 
have a knowledge of Latin in order 
that they may have a thorough un- 
derstanding of scientific names or 
of the professions. 

Let us examine each of these 
claims for Latin in the light of the 
following definition: General cul- 
ture is the capacity to appreciate the 
resources and the problems of our 
civilization and the power to deal 
effectively with some of them. This 
may be shortened to: General cul- 
ture means knowledge and power. 

The argument for the disciplinary 
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value of Latin amounts to this: 
Latin is a difficult language for the 
learner; it therefore requires pro- 
longed and serious concentration on 
the part of the student, and this re- 
sults in the ability to deal with diff- 
culties, i.e., in mental discipline (in 
power ) that is available throughout 
life, no matter what the data or the 
problems are with which he will be 
called upon to deal. 

But is it not true that this con- 
centration and industry are applied 
to language data and problems 
only? In the absence of proof to the 
contrary, we may rely on common 
sense to tell us that there is very 
little, if any, transfer of power de- 
veloped in the study of Latin to the 
study of physics. For such transfer 
is possible only when the data of one 
field of study are like or similar to 
the data of the other, and when the 
methods of one are also applicable 
to the other. (Ifa pupil is successful 
in both Latin and physics he merely 
proves that he has native ability in 
both fields. ) 

In what has just been said, I have 
assumed that the student of Latin is 
successful. Some students of Latin 
are successful, but many more are 
not. Objective evidence of the fail- 
ure of most secondary school pupils 
to learn Latin is obtainable from 
college admission records. Of 
candidates offering Latin for ad- 
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LATIN—AN ELEMENT OF CULTURE? 


mission to Harvard College for the 
years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1932, 
and 1933, only one-third obtained 
a grade of at least 80 percent. They 
had not mastered secondary school 
Latin. They had a doubtful com- 
mand of Latin vocabulary, etymol- 
ogy, and syntax, and they had read 
with little appreciation some pages 
of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 

Such an imperfect knowledge of 
Latin for most pupils cannot mean 
the acquisition of knowledge and 
power—of general culture—on the 
secondary school level; and it may 
mean permanently bad mental hab- 
its. And it must not be forgotten 
that they did not learn what they 
might have learned in some other 
field of study. 

It seems clear to me that mental 
discipline is not derived from Latin 
by the great majority of secondary 
school pupils. Also, since the great 
majority of Latin candidates had 
not learned the Latin they had 
studied and offered for admission to 
college, they could have derived 
very little knowledge from it; and 
such knowledge as they had ob- 
tained was vague and uncertain, 
and therefore cannot be regarded 
as an element of general culture. 
Hence, for the great majority of 
secondary school pupils the study of 
Latin does not yield either knowl- 
edge or power, and therefore can- 
not be regarded as yielding general 
culture. 

In discussing the other claims for 
the educational value of Latin, I 


need consider the honor pupils only, 
for I think no one will argue that 
the Latin a pupil has not learned 
will aid him in learning something 
else. 

It is claimed that a knowledge of 
Latin is a great aid in acquiring a 
command of English in speaking 
and writing, and that it is essential 
to an appreciation of literature. We 
may admit part of this claim. But it 
must be remembered that most of 
the common English words with a 
Latin derivation came into the Eng- 
lish language from French, and not 
directly from Latin. 

A clear, idiomatic translation of 
a Latin sentence is useful in increas- 
ing the pupil’s command of Eng- 
lish. But a similar and, I think, an 
equal result is obtainable from Ger- 
man. A similar statement applies to 
Latin “composition” and “‘composi- 
tion” in other languages. Again the 
advantages of translation, whatever 
they are, are not derivable from 
Latin alone. 

The claim that Latin is essential 
to an appreciation of English liter- 
ature is untenable. If a knowledge 
of Latin now and then enhances the 
reader’s appreciation, that is good; 
but it would require intrepid hardi- 
hood and a disregard of experience 
to assert that the treasures of Eng- 
lish literature cannot be appreciated 
without a knowledge of Latin. 

The claim that Latin helps in the 
acquisition of a modern language, 
especially a romance language, is 
sound. But is it essential? There is 
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abundant daily evidence that the 
modern languages are learned by 
students who have no knowledge 
of Latin. 

The modern language specialist 
should know Latin. But, like the 
specialist in English, he should study 
a modern language before he studies 
Latin. In general, Latin should not 
be studied to help the student learn 
a modern language, but vice versa. 

The claim that a knowledge of 
Latin is essential to an understand- 
ing of our civilization because our 
civilization is rooted in classical 
civilization is tenable only for the 
specialist. To enable the secondary 
school pupil to acquire some under- 
standing of the development of our 
civilization, he very properly studies 
history, not Latin. 

Finally, it is claimed that a 
knowledge of Latin is necessary to 
the adequate understanding of sci- 
entific nomenclature, in general, 
and of the Latin expressions used 
in the professions. This claim is il- 
lusory. Does not every science have 
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its technical terms that must be 
learned as a part of that science, 
and not by reference to the lan- 
guage or languages from which 
they may be derived? 

I may now answer the question 
proposed at the head of this paper, 
Latin may be an element of gen- 
eral culture in secondary education 
if really learned; but ordinarily it is 
not learned even when studied four 
years or more. 

In general, then, Latin in secon- 
dary education is not an element of 
general culture. It may become a 
tool for the specialist, but only in 
higher education. That being s0, 
ought we not to eliminate Latin 
from secondary school programs of 
study, and consequently from col- 
lege admission requirements? The 
time thus saved would enable the 
schools to strengthen their offerings 
in modern languages and science, 
and to offer substantial courses in 
social studies—all of them rich in 
possibilities of general culture for 
the life of today. 


Paul H. Hanus is Professor of Education, Emer- 


itus, Harvard University 


Graduate School of 


Education. Reported from the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, XXXVI (May 3, 1935), 906-11. 
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—ON ROGERS, setting the writing of the salute to the flag 
as a penmanship exercise in Chicago schools, found that hun- 
dreds of children were saying: “I pledge a legion.” “And to the 
republicans for which I stand.” “One nation invisible.” “With 
liberty and gestures.” “With liberty and jesters.” Walliam 


McAndrew in School and Society. 
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EDUCATION UNDER COMMUNISM CONTRASTED 
WITH THAT UNDER CAPITALISM 


JERoME Davis 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


“When the Communists seized 
control of the Russian empire they 
realized at once that education was 
one of the most powerful weapons 
in changing the ideology of the peo- 
ple away from an individualistic to 
a collectivistic pattern. Consequent- 
ly, the Soviet Union presents one of 
the most interesting examples in all 
history of an attempt to change the 
attitude patterns of the people 
through the control of the schools. 

The Soviet leaders soon met 
many practical difficulties. There 
was the problem of getting teachers 
and buildings; they were faced with 
counterrevolution, civil war, and 
world intervention. 

In the first enthusiasms of the 
revolution, the children of the pro- 
fessional, propertied, and aristocratic 
classes were often debarred from 
the schools, for Communist theory 
frankly recognized that the schools 
should be class institutions. In the 
early days an undue proportion of 
the educational program was spent 
on communistic theory. Eventually 
this had an effect opposite to the 
Communist purpose in making some 
of the children react against Com- 
munism itself. 

Almost from the start the Soviet 
tried to break with dry scholasti- 
cism, to close the gap between the 
school and the outside world. Pro- 
gressive educational ideas were 


freely adopted. The Dalton plan, the 
project method, and John Dewey’s 
ideas were eagerly read and applied. 

Instead of stressing individual 
achievement, the children were 
often assigned group projects. 
Every school was also a training 
ground in self-government and 
self-discipline. 

As time went on it was discov- 
ered that while all these methods 
aroused and stimulated the interest 
of the children, the schools some- 
times failed in giving the pupils the 
most elementary factual knowl- 
edge. The result has been that the 
Soviet leaders themselves have un- 
dertaken a revolution in policy. 

The following system has re- 
sulted. There is a general course 
for all children in the primary 
school covering the first through 
the fourth grades; next come the 
incomplete middle schools with 
classes from the first through the 
seventh grades, often called the 
seven-year schools; and then there 
are the “complete” middle schools 
from the first through the tenth 
grades, often called the ten-year 
schools. Students finishing seven 
grades have preferential rights in 
entering the trade and professional 
high schools, and students finishing 
ten grades have the preference in 
going to the colleges and univer- 
sities. 
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All Soviet education, besides in- 
doctrinating with the party ideol- 
ogy, (1) must be scientific, (2) 
must be related to the community 
and the solution of life problems, 
(3) is supposed not to be national- 
istic but international, (4) must be 
antisuperstitious and antireaction- 
ary, and (5) must include an ade- 
quate system of physical training. 

The concern of this paper is not 
to appraise either American or So- 
viet education, but to point out cer- 
tain differences in the educational 
patterns. It seems probable that 
Communism and capitalism have 
each refracted education, but to 
some degree in opposite directions. 

In Russia there has been a steady 
and large expansion in education. 
In the United States we have dras- 
tically reduced expenditures for 
education and have closed over 
twenty thousand schools since the 
depression. 

The control of the schools pre- 
sents an interesting contrast. In the 
Soviet Union, control comes largely 
from a national center. This means 
somewhat uniform textbooks and 
educational policy. In the United 
States there is more diversification. 
Here scientific studies have shown 
that all education from the public 
schools to the universities is under 
the control of boards which are 
dominated by the capitalists but 
which may be locally appointed or 
elected. This makes for wide in- 
equality but for a high degree of 

responsiveness to local demand. The 
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striking contrast with Russia, how- 
ever, is that the boards are capital- 
istically dominated. 

In Russia education is influ- 
enced by trade unions and a labor 
ideology. In America it is influ- 
enced by business interests and a 
capitalistic ideology. 

The source of educational in- ' 
come in the United States and Rus- 
sia creates some differences. In this 
country funds for the public schools 
come from taxation, but since the 
business interests are heavy taxpay- 
ers, the tendency is, as we have 
noted, to curtail education drasti- 
cally in a depression. In the Soviet, 
educational funds come largely 
from taxation, but there are heavy 
grants from the Soviet state and 
since there are no business interests 
to oppose the taxation, increasingly 
large sums have thus far been ap- 
propriated. 

In the United States to a con- 
siderable degree equality of oppor- 
tunity in education exists. Still thou- 
sands of Negro children have not 
adequate educational opportunity. 
Even when schools are available 
and education is free, the children 
of the poor must be removed at the 
earliest possible moment in order to 
go to work. It is the children of the 
wealthy in the Soviet Union who 
have been discriminated against, al- 
though a decree enacted in Sep- 
tember, 1935, prohibited further 
discrimination of this kind. 

Here the public school system 
fails to make the student question 
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EDUCATION CONTRASTED 


the dominant capitalistic standards. 
In the Soviet Union education fails 
to make the student question the 
dominant communistic standards. 

In the United States children are 
kept on what might be termed a 
baby educational diet for a consid- 
erable period. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, fed in baby doses, 
prevail in the lower grades with 
little or no training along social 
lines. In the Soviet Union the chil- 
dren are early introduced to social 
problems. They feel themselves 
part of a great experiment. 

There is frequent abridgement 
of academic freedom for those who 
are liberal in the United States. In 
the Soviet Union those who are 
known to be teaching in opposition 
to Communism are not allowed to 
secure teaching positions or to re- 
tain them if they somehow get 
placed. 

It is not surprising that here the 
product of the school—the average 
graduate — believes in profit and 
capitalistic enterprise. The studies 
made by Counts, Lehman, and 


Witty determined the prestige 
which teachers and students give to 
the various occupations. On the 
average they ranked the banker first 
and the manual worker last. Simi- 
lar tests given by the writer in 
Russia showed that the ratios were 
more or less reversed with the peas- 
ant and worker ranking first and 
the banker, merchant, and priest 
last. 

Perhaps the most striking differ- 
ence is in objective. In general, 
American education tends to train 
for individual achievement, usually 
in the business world, and the ac- 
quisition of wealth is lauded as a 
high achievement. In the Soviet 
Union education trains for collec- 
tive achievement for group welfare. 

In neither country are the pros 
and cons of national public policy 
weighed scientifically with much 
objectivity. Because of the striking 
differences, however, the Soviet 
system may be particularly helpful 
in challenging our pet prejudices, 
our stereotypes, our illusions, and 
traditional conceptions of education. 


Jerome Davis holds the Gilber L. Stark Chair of | 
Practical Philanthropy, The Divinity School, Yale 
University. Reported from the Journal of Educa- | 
tional Sociology, 1¥ (November, 1935), 154-66. 
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(COMPTROLLER General McCarl issued a ruling on No- 
vember 15 making it mandatory for the 4000 officials and em- 
ployees of the public school system of the District of Columbia 
to declare each month before receiving their pay checks that 
during the period covered by the pay check they did not teach 
or advocate communism.—T he Social Frontier, 
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NEW MARKS FOR OLD 





Herman O, Hovpve 
In the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 


is idea that a percent mark or 
a letter can classify properly, and 
indicate accurately what progress 
has been made by a child having all 
the variations and possibilities of the 
human race, cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 

What does “4” mean? Some 
answer that “4” means the child 
is in the upper 3 percent of his class; 
that he has done better work than 
97 percent of his classmates. Others 
reply that he is 2 sigma above the 
median of his class in achievement. 
Whatever the answer be, it does 
not include measurement of the 
child in terms of his accomplish- 
ment, rated on the basis of his ca- 
pacity to learn, his health, his social 
reactions, and the many other 
phases of living that children par- 
take in at school. 

What does 95 mean? Theoreti- 
cally, perhaps, 95 percent. But if 
95 percent, of what is it the meas- 
urement? Surely not 95 percent of 
the material in the subject rated; 
and, almost equally certain, not 95 
percent of what has been taught. 
If not these obvious meanings, what 
possible connotation does it have? 

A new plan, followed in the 
Colorado State Teachers College 
High School and the Paonia, Colo- 
rado, High School, uses three 
marks: S, satisfactory; U, unsatis- 
factory; and H, honors. Though 
only three marks are used in the 
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new system, the fundamental dif- 
ference between it and older meth- 
ods is not in the number of marks 
given, nor in the intrinsic meaning 
of the marks used, but it is in the 
purpose for which marks are as- 
signed, and in the objectives of 
education which the new method 
of marking indicates the amount of 
attainment of each individual in. 

The report card has nine divi- 
sions: achievement of objectives, 
achievement in terms of the stu- 
dent’s own ability, ability in learn- 
ing procedure, work habits, ability 
in written expression, ability in oral 
expression, reaction in social rela- 
tionships, responsibility, and care in 
personal appearance. 

To assist in the interpretation of 
marks, each of the nine divisions is 
subdivided into specific abilities or 
objectives. The divisions are marked 
by underlining one of three letters 
placed at the right of the division 
heading; viz., U, S, or H. Specific 
abilities or objectives which are 
found within each division are 
marked plus if the student has su- 
perior achievement or by a minus 
if the student is below desirable 
achievement. 

A blank space on the lower part 
of the form provides for explana- 
tions, comments, or suggestions for 
guidance of the parent and student. 
The reports are mailed to parents 
of the students. 
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NEW MARKS FOR OLD 


The new report card evaluates 
the student in phases of activity 
that the ordinary school report neg- 
lects. A student taking English and 
science might receive B or 85 per- 
cent in English and 4 or 91 
percent in science on the old re- 
port card. Since authorities are quite 
well agreed that the present report 
card mark should signify subject- 
matter achievement only, a student 
with the above rank in science might 
use English in the science class in 
a manner considered inferior to a 
child much younger and suffer no 
penalty and perhaps also without 
himself recognizing such deficiency. 

The new report card on the 
other hand provides for evaluation 
of oral expression and such a stu- 
dent might get honors in science as 
far as achievement was concerned, 
yet be rated unsatisfactory in oral 
expression. His weakness in Eng- 
lish would then be called to his at- 
tention and improvement could be 
guided in that direction. 

The card provides for marking 
a student on his method of work, 
and also allows students who have 
mediocre ability, but are using such 
ability to the maximum, to achieve 
honors. 

In addition, the new card also 
minimizes the high test scores, tends 
to provide readable reports of prog- 


ress that will have a meaning to 
parents, shows the student his weak 
points so he can concentrate on them 
and secure improvement, and tends 
to make each student an individual 
dependent on himself for progress 
and improvement. 

Social qualities are improved 
under the new system of marking 
because three of the nine divisions 
deal with social qualities. One com- 
mon criticism of old marking meth- 
ods was that students who failed in 
school often succeeded in life much 
better than those who had high 
marks in school. Marking students 
on social qualities should go a long 
way toward changing that criti- 
cism, because social qualities are of 
great importance in business suc- 
cess. 

The plan does not attempt to 
rate children mathematically. It 
recognizes that with our present 
knowledge of human qualities we 
are unable to rate human beings as 
we can machine parts by exact 
measurement. 

The new plan also tends toward 
fairness more than the system in 
common use because many qual- 
ities are marked, and a student 
whose conduct merits a low rating 
can be marked so in social qualities 
while receiving an achievement 
rating according to his work. 


H. O. Hovde is a teacher of physics and chemistry 

in the Loveland High School, Loveland, Colorado. 

Reported from Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, X (December, 1935), 210-13. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE CONSUMER AT COMPTON 





Paut Martin 
In the Junior College Journal 


2 eTRACING the steps in the 
process which led to the most recent 
change in curriculum at Compton 
Junior College, we find several 
factors which worked together to 
modify our thinking. We had for 
some time been vaguely aware of 
the rapidly changing complexion of 
American social, economic, and po- 
litical life; but not until social life 
had shown definite signs of disinte- 
gration, economic life had devel- 
oped maladjustment verging on 
general panic, and political life had 
become increasingly corrupt did we 
entirely realize the need for a thor- 
ough-going revision of our curricu- 
lum. 

Aware of a general need, we 
found guidance from several 
sources, one of the most important 
being the report of the Carnegie 
Foundation study of higher educa- 
tion in California. The recommen- 
dation that education be “not less 
intellectual but more social and 
adaptive,” that it “focus its atten- 
tion more steadily on contempora- 
neous life with its oncoming prob- 
lems,” and that it be “a continuous 
process, coterminous with life” gave 
direction to our thinking. 

Another source of guidance was 
the trend of educational thinking 
and experimentation, particularly of 
the two types being carried on at 
the University of Chicago and the 
University of Minnesota. 
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Our study was given furtlier di- 
rection by such books as Gruening’s 
exposé of utility organizations in his 
The Public Pays, Kallet’s exposé of 
the food and drug racket in 100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs, Rorty’s point 
of view on advertising and publicity 
in Our Master’s Voice, and Selde’s 
presentation of the causes of war in 
Iron, Blood, and Profits. 

We tried to put transfer and 
degree requirements in the back- 
ground, to forget for the time the 
requirements for various profes- 
sions and occupations and to focus 
on the needs of every young man 
and woman for living in the world 
today. 

We started out by analyzing the 
business of living. We listed the 
things people do, education or no 
education. Our list included such 
things as buying and consuming 
food, renting or buying shelter, 
reading newspapers and maga- 
zines, going to the movies, listening 
to the radio, voting, working, driv- 
ing a car, sleeping—in short, those 
things, including earning a living, 
which go to make up our daily life. 
We found, on analyzing the things 
we do, that in many of our courses 
we might effect changes which 
would make for more successful 
living. We found, too, that some 
very fundamental aspects of living 
which might be vastly improved by 
proper education were being almost 
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EDUCATION FOR THE CONSUMER 


entirely neglected. One of these 
was education for intelligent con- 
sumption. 

We became more completely 
aware of the fact that our emphasis 
in education has in years past been 
on production—on making money, 
and that it had seldom occurred to 
educators that people put in more 
time spending money than they do 
in making it. 

We revised the course of study 
in certain subjects in home eco- 
nomics for greater emphasis on the 
buying of foods, drugs, textiles, 
and household equipment, and the 
budgeting of a family income. We 
realigned traditional courses in eco- 
nomics, science, and social science 
wherever possible to this end. 

Two new science courses were 
developed: a survey course in the bi- 
ological sciences and another in the 
physical sciences. In these courses, 
placed in the eleventh and twelfth 
school years, more emphasis was 
placed on demonstration than on 
laboratory work. Although offered 
for the principal purpose of giving 
students a general view of the phys- 
ical and biological universe in which 
they live, the introduction of these 
studies made possible the inclusion of 
much material previously neglected 
in the traditional science courses for 
the enlightenment of the consumer. 

A new course was offered in pub- 
licity and public relations in which 
students engaged in actual labora- 
tory practice and studied publicity 
from the standpoint of both the pro- 


ducer and the consumer of publicity 
and publicity methods. A new em- 
phasis on publicity and propaganda 
methods in the shaping of political 
thought and action was introduced 
into a course in American Political 
Institutions because of a conviction 
that consumers of newspapers, mag- 
azines, movies, and radio programs 
needed such instruction. 

A new course was offered in fine 
arts to educate our young people in 
more intelligent and discriminating 
taste in the consumption of modern 
entertainment—commercialized or 
uncommercialized. 

We offered also a course in con- 
sumer education as such, and opened 
the course to students from years 
eleven to fourteen, inclusive. Part 
of the course was given over to the 
consideration of general business 
principles, but the major emphasis 
was placed on consumer education. 

The first difficulty encountered 
was that of reorienting teachers. It 
is not difficult for teachers to see 
the problems, or possibly to see the 
need for the addition of another 
block of work or a new course. But 
it is difficult for them to see that the 
need requires more than the arbi- 
trary addition of a block of work or 
a course to the curriculum. 

Once teachers are aware of the 
problem and its scope, it is difficult 
for them to adapt their methods. 
Their pattern of teaching tends to 
conform with the pattern in which 
they were taught. 

A second difficulty is the reori- 
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enting of students. It has been said 
that the trying years of the depres- 
sion have remolded the attitudes of 
the American people and altered 
their sense of values. This is un- 
doubtedly true; but it is also true 
that the experience has intensified 
the desire for higher education with 
a view to increasing potential in- 
come and acquiring an initial ad- 
vantage in the competition for jobs. 


The average man will welcome. 


any suggestion you may have for 
increasing his income but will prob- 
ably resent any suggestion that he 
needs assistance in the use he makes 
of what he already has. If you 
would convince yourself of this, try 
telling your neighbor how to buy a 
car or your wife how to budget her 
grocery allowance. 

It was for this reason that we 
did not present our course as con- 
sumer education by that title. It 
was also one of the factors which 
led to the conclusion that instruc- 
tion in the problems of the con- 
sumer should be included as a part 
of many existing courses. It is note- 
-worthy that although students do 
not have a felt need for such in- 
struction, they show a surprising in- 
terest in the problems when they 
are presented. 

A third difficulty is the lack of 
good textbooks and teaching ma- 
terial. There is hardly an econom- 
ics text in a carload which even 
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touches on the problems of the con- 
sumer. Supplementary materials are 
hard to find, for much good ma- 
terial is not in suitable form for use 
by students, and that which is avail- 
able is often of such a biased nature 
that it is unsuitable. 

A fourth difficulty is almost too 
obvious to mention in these days 
when a school man dare not lift an 
eyebrow when confronting his elec- 
tric light bill for fear of criticism 
for his “red” leanings. From self- 
protection the teacher of consumer 
problems feels the necessity for great 
caution, leaves unsaid much which 
should be said, and leaves much to 
the student’s imagination. 

There have been so many new 
developments in education in the 
past few years that most educators 
have been growing more skeptical 
of each new development. It is log- 
ical to ask if the growing emphasis 
on consumer education is in response 
to a real need or whether it is an- 
other passing fancy. 

It seems apparent that the grow- 
ing complexity of economic life, the 
present economic maladjustment, 
and the current trend in education 
to prepare young people for living 
in the world today point to a need 
for consumer education, whether it 
be in the form of a special course or 
courses in consumer education, as 
such, or in a changed viewpoint in 
our curriculum as a whole. 


Paul Martin is Assistant Principal, Compton 
Junior College, Compton, California. Reported 
from the Junior College Journal, VJ (December, 


1935), 


rri~16. 
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THE PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION 
OF A SCIENCE-NIGHT PROGRAM 


RosBertT Co.uirr, JR. 
In the Educational Screen 


CurRENT criticisms of public 
education have forced the schools 
to adopt a policy of “selling them- 
selves” to the public. With the idea 
of accomplishing this, South High 
School of Denver has organized 
two “science nights” in which as 
many pupils as possible have been 
encouraged to participate. To do 
this requires a vast amount of co- 
operation from every faculty mem- 
ber and student in school. These 
science nights have attracted state- 
wide attention. By actual count the 
last one brought over 5000 people 
to the school, attracting visitors from 
Greeley, Fort Morgan, Golden, 
and Colorado Springs. 

The organization for such a 
meeting must be made months in 
advance. The last science night was 
in preparation in some departments 
for a year and a half. Every depart- 
ment in the school was asked to 
display some interesting project, for 
there is no department in the mod- 
ern school which cannot lend itself 
to such an undertaking. It required 
considerable work to sell the idea to 
some department heads, but with 
the cooperation of the principal ac- 
tive support was secured from vari- 
ous departments. 

The art department commenced 
work by making a series of interest- 
ing posters which were distributed 
to other schools and among business 


establishments of the school area. 
These posters were well done in 
attractive colors and aroused con- 
siderable interest. The boys in 
mechanical drawing classes made 
splendid designs for the exhibits and 
gave assistance in making large ban- 
ners for the various departments. 
Over 600 pieces of lettering were 
made during the preparations for 
the exhibit. Our news-writing 
classes were called in to supply fea- 
ture articles for the city papers, and 
for the various local and neighbor- 
hood papers. They interviewed the 
students and teachers of the differ- 
ent departments, prepared material, 
and finally had the pleasure of see- 
ing their own articles in print. The 
city newspapers also published pho- 
tographs relating to the event, and 
thus gave it statewide publicity. 

The next serious problem was 
that of routing the visitors through 
the building. The Safety Council, 
the Traffic Squad, and the Pep 
Clubs of the school were enlisted, 
in their distinguishing jackets and 
costumes, to act as guides to direct 
traffic, prevent congestion, answer 
questions, run errands, and help 
keep order. In addition it was con- 
sidered essential to have several 
officers from the city police force 
whose presence has a salutary effect 
on some of the younger people in 
keeping them orderly. 
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The guests were greeted on ar- 
rival by students in the commercial 
department who gave mimeo- 
graphed directions as to where the 
exhibits could be found and when 
special features planned for special 
times of the evening would occur. 
These sheets were mimeographed 
by the students as the visitors ar- 
rived. A definite check on attend- 
ance was obtained by stationing 
members of the commercial arith- 
metic classes at the entrances to 
count the visitors. 

The motivating idea back of the 
exhibits of the various departments 
was to get as many students as pos- 
sible to show material with which 
they were familiar to as many of 
their own classmates, parents, rela- 
tives, and friends as possible. Such 
training is extremely valuable to the 
student from several points of view. 
It develops his confidence in his abil- 
ity, increases the desire for a com- 
plete understanding of the project, 
and gives him a feeling of impor- 
tance in the eyes of his classmates 
and friends. 

The chief departments cooperat- 
ing were the art, biology, astron- 
omy, mathematics, physics, psychol- 
ogy, chemistry, Latin, library, home 
economics, news-writing, and sev- 
eral extracurricular groups of the 
school. The exhibits were arranged 
throughout the school with as wide 
a separation as possible. 

The one serious mistake made 
was the attempt to crowd the ex- 
hibit on consumer education into a 
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little room where adequate exam- 
ination space was not available. In 
this exhibit, studies were made of 
the value of such materials as 
canned foods. Samples of foods con- 
taining high and low food values 
and figures on comparative cost 
were displayed. The effect of vari- 
ous soaps on textiles, as well as 
methods for removing stains, was 
strikingly shown. 

The chemistry and physics de- 
partments were limited only by the 
number and interest of the pupils 
participating and by the material 
available. ‘The demonstration of 
black light, automatic telephones 
and switchboards, the modern air 
conditioning of rooms, artificial 
lemonade, the effects of liquid air, 
and the manufacture of beet sugar 
were a few of the displays furnished 
by these groups. 

The biology department had 
many microscopic displays. Inter- 
esting pets were borrowed from 
various sources throughout the city. 
There was also a display of Riker 
mounts containing many flowers, 
leaves, and dry specimens. 

The mathematics department 
gave demonstrations of the slide 
rule, classes in rapid calculation, 
and displays of various transits and 
surveying instruments. 

The astronomy department had 
just completed a reflecting tele- 
scope, the only one of its kind in the 
city. This and three other large 
telescopes were in constant demand 
the entire evening. 
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A SCIENCE NIGHT PROGRAM 


The psychology department had 
probably the most unusual exhibit. 
Various illusions, charts illustrative 
of superstitions, and an explanation 
of habit formation were presented. 
This department at first could not 
understand how it could find any 
material. One exhibit, the psychol- 
ogy of a necktie, caused more com- 
ment than any other single exhibit. 

The Latin department displayed 
a series of delightful miniatures of 
old war implements, bridges, Ro- 
man furniture, and a chart show- 
ing that Latin forms the basis of 
many words in science. 

Besides these exhibits there were 
several more or less recreational dis- 
plays. The school musical organiza- 
tion gave a concert in the auditorium 
lasting about an hour and a half. 
Its happy music echoing through 
the halls added a festive note to the 
evening. Before and after the con- 
cert, continuous motion pictures of 
an educational nature were shown. 


In the gymnasium, one of the 
teachers, assisted by some of his 
students, produced an interesting 
display of electrical phenomena. An 
exhibit of glass blowing attracted 
about five hundred onlookers dur- 
ing the evening. Another feature 
was a hobby show in which exhib- 
its of poetry, stamps, outing equip- 
ment, Indian craft, butterflies, and 
airplanes were prominent. The li- 
brary had a splendid display of 
books, charts, and reference ma- 
terials relating to various depart- 
ments. 

The visitors were much im- 
pressed by the large number of dis- 
plays and the aptitude displayed by 
the students in charge. The event 
required organization, cooperation, 
and a lot of hard work; but it had 
a definite educational value for the 
participants and helped to “sell the 
school” to the taxpayers. With 
proper cooperation and determina- 
tion any school can do likewise. 


Robert Collier, Jr., is chemistry teacher in South 
High School, Denver, Colorado. Reported from 
the Educational Screen, XIV (October, 
1935) 219-22. 
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Increase in Tuition Rates in Endowed Colleges Since 1913 


Men’s Colleges: 1913 1935 
Dartmouth $125 $400 
Harvard 150 400 
Lehigh 150 400 
Princeton 160 450 
Wesleyan 140 400 
Williams 140 400 
Yale 155 450 


Women’s Colleges: 1913 1935 


Bryn Mawr $200 $500 
Goucher 150 350 
Mt. Holyoke 150 500 
Smith 150 500 
Sweet Briar 150 400 
Vassar 150 500 
Wellesley 175 400 


—From the National Parent-Teacher 
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WHY I BELIEVE THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
SHOULD TEACH FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Bayarp Q. Morcan 
In the Modern Language Journal 


ba begin with, I believe all think- 
ing persons will agree that language 
is indispensable to human commu- 
nication and to human thought; 
that it is the most essential instru- 
ment of all intellectual life. If this 
is true, then it follows that one of 
the most important functions of the 
school, which should provide the 
basis for better and higher think- 
ing, is the development of language 
mastery in its pupils. This is one of 
the reasons why the study of lan- 
guages, both native and foreign, has 
always occupied a prominent place 
in all modern schemes of secondary 
and higher education; and on the 
other hand, it is one of the reasons 
why the correct, apt, and forceful 
use of language is one of the surest 
criterions of the educated person. 
Granted that by “language mas- 
tery” we mean primarily mastery 
of the pupil’s native tongue, it may 
fairly be claimed that the study of 
foreign languages has a definite 
contribution to make toward the 
attainment of it, and many experi- 
enced teachers of English are con- 
vinced that pupils who have not 
studied a foreign language are at 
distinct disadvantage in comparison 
with those who have. In their ex- 
perience, the study of foreign lan- 
guages reacts favorably upon enun- 
ciation and pronunciation, helps the 
pupil to understand the nature and 
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function of grammar, sharpens his 
critical understanding of English 
writing, and improves his power of 
self-expression. This results from 
the fact that whereas the mother 
tongue is learned in childhood with- 
out effort and without much ration- 
alizing, every phase of the process 
of foreign language learning is con- 
sciously undertaken and understood, 

From this conscious learning 
process, but also from the peculiar 
character of the materials and the 
objectives of language study, de- 
rives the chief contribution which 
the attempt to learn a foreign lan- 
guage makes to the educational 
process as a whole. This may be 
viewed under three heads: discipli- 
nary, cultural, and practical. I am 
one of those old-fashioned persons 
who believes that education not only 
supplies information but also trains 
the mind, and that the continued 
effort to memorize and recall, to 
compare and contrast, to combine 
and relate disparate groups of facts, 
is one important aspect of mental 
training. On its cultural side, lan- 
guage study appeals to the esthetic 
sense, stimulates the imagination, 
and helps to develop ethical and 
philosophical conceptions. The prac- 
tical phase need not be stressed, as 
language makes no greater claim in 
this respect than other subjects; but 
it should not be forgotten alto- 
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WHY TEACH FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


gether. In another respect, foreign 
language study makes a unique con- 
tribution to education. Nearly all 
other subjects in the high school 
curriculum may be studied in se- 
mester units without any necessary 
sequence; language is of such a 
character that the work of the first 
semester 1S prerequisite to that of 
the second, and so on. 

Within the high school itself, 
foreign language study has a high 
value in return for a moderate. in- 
yestment: it is widely popular, its 
teaching well standardized, intelli- 
gent, and generally competent, and 
it is one of the least expensive sub- 
jects, both in space and money, in 
the curriculum. Moreover, foreign 
languages add tothe life of the school 
a variety of interests and color for 
which there is no substitute. 

But what of the graduate of the 
school who does not go to college? 
It is frequently assumed that unless 
the pupil goes to college, where lan- 
guage credits are “required,” the 
time spent in the language class has 
been wasted. But if an inquiry were 
to be made into the surrender value 
of all the high school subjects, i.e., 
as regards their contribution to the 


Bayard Q. Morgan is Chairman of the German 
Department at Stanford University and is former 


postgraduate life of the pupil, I am 
convinced that no subject would 
rate higher than the modern for- 
eign languages. What other branch 
of learning opens up such unlimited 
possibilities for useful occupation, 
personal improvement along the 
cultural lines, and a high type of 
mental enjoyment? Moreover, the 
personal satisfaction which the high 
school graduate derives from his 
ability to speak or read a foreign 
language, even to a very limited ex- 
tent, is revealed again and again in 
talks I have with them. 

Finally, I beg to point out that 
modern civilization demands not 
only good citizenship at home, but 
abroad as well: the “international 
mind” is one of the prerequisites for 
world cooperation and world peace. 
By teaching modern foreign lan- 
guages, the American high school 
is helping to make our boys and 
girls international-minded, and so 
by training them for the responsi- 
bilities toward other nations which 
they should be prepared to meet, is 
helping to make our nation ade- 
quate to the réle it ought to play in 
the future progress of the civilized 
world. 


ported from the Modern Language Journal, XX 
(October, 1935), 247-26. 
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JHE school should be a model of the world as it ought to be.” 


Editor of the Modern Language Journal. Re- 


H. G. Wells. 
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TRAINING PUPILS TO BE DISCRIMINATING 
VOTERS 


Tuomas C, Baruam, Jr. 
In Social Studies 


/Vow that economic welfare 
has become inextricably interwoven 
with politics, intelligent voting is 
imperative; and it is the teacher’s 
obligation to see that students learn 
to be discriminating voters while in 
high school. The usual textbook 
approach has been to portray the 
evils of corrupt politics and to ex- 
hort the reader to vote intelligently. 
Such methods, on the whole, are 
too academic, too artificial. 

An overwhelmingly large pro- 
portion of those participating in the 
procedure will have completed their 
formal education when they leave 
high school. Consequently, if the 
opportunity to set up in the minds 
of these young people normal, sane, 
judicious thought-patterns is lost 
now, the loss will probably be ir- 
reparable. This is due not only to 
the fact that they will have cut 
themselves off from further disin- 
terested educational influence but 
to the additional fact that some 50 
percent of them come from homes 
where at least one parent is not 
American by birth. We can expect, 
and the pupil opinions expressed on 
a variety of political topics support 
the belief, that the home environ- 
ment is not inducive to a clear and 
satisfactory understanding of the 
role of the non-office holding citi- 
zen. 

The following realistic lesson in 
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intelligent voting was given to high 
school juniors, just before the state 
primary election, and was con- 
cerned with determining the fitness 
of two representatives and one sen- 
ator seeking renomination. 

1. The only material supplied to 
each pupil was a sheet of paper on 
which he was asked to write the 
name and political party of the 
state senator and representatives, If 
these were not known, the teacher 
furnished the information. 

2. Each pupil was asked to vote 
for or against the re-election of 
each man, placing “yes” or “no” 
beside their names. If he knew 
nothing about the candidate, he 
was asked to vote for the party he 
“believed could do no wrong.” 

3. The teacher explained that 
he had the record of the candidates’ 
votes on important bills; and that 
each student was to consider him- 
self a member of the legislature, 
and after hearing each bill ex- 
plained, was to vote for its passage 
or rejection according to his best 
judgment. To assure an alert class, 
the teacher also explained that after 
the students had voted, the actual 
votes of the three legislators would 
be given and they could measure 
their own judgment against that of 
each of their representatives. In this 
way, they could determine with 
strict impartiality whether they fa- 
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yored another term for each of the 
9 representatives. 


4. Every bill was explained and 


Fyoted on, a short title of each bill 
] being written on the paper, one be- 


low the other, with the correspond- 
ing vote. The bills provided for 
compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance, Minimum wages, cutting state 


4 wlaries, municipal ownership, etc. 


5. The pupils wrote the name of 
each legislator so as to head col- 
umns to the right of the pupils’ vote. 
The teacher then read the vote of 
the first representative on each bill, 
king the class to indicate by a 
show of hands if they agreed. After 
ill the votes for one candidate had 
teen given, the student was asked 
to determine whether he would 
support the candidate for re-elec- 
tion. The same procedure was re- 
peated for each legislator. Excel- 
lent interest was maintained. 

6. There followed a general 
dass discussion on the merits of 
making such a study of the record 
of candidates before actually vot- 
ing. The teacher made a point of 
focussing attention on the differ- 
ence between voting on a basis of a 
legislator’s record and the contra- 
dictory mass of conflicting prom- 
ses, charges, and countercharges 
uttered in speeches and printed in 
the press. The class was impressed 
with the superiority of the method 
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they had used to determine fitness 
for office. 

7. The last step was a sugges- 
tion by the teacher. Each student 
was requested to watch the news- 
papers for primary returns and to 
report the success of the legislators 
in being renominated. 

This method of teaching the 
duty of voting knows no political 
or geographical boundaries. ‘Teach- 
ers may obtain the records of 
United States senators and repre- 
sentatives from the Congressional 
Record. Journals of the state legis- 
lature contain roll-call votes of 
state senators and representatives. 
Bills vetoed by governor and presi- 
dent, and messages to the legisla- 
ture, indicate their attitudes. Min- 
utes of the city council constitute a 
difficult but usable source of infor- 
mation on local office-holders. The 
annual county reports yield infor- 
mation on the official acts of county 
officers. 

The time consumed in present- 
ing the lesson was not more than 
30 minutes. The pupils apparently 
learned more from that short exer- 
cise than they would have from 
studying for several class periods 
the evils inherent in careless voting. 
Children need opportunities to ex- 
ercise their judgment if they are 
going to learn its value; this exer- 
cise provided one such opportunity. 


Thomas C. Barham, Jr., teaches in the Framing- 
ham High School, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Reported from Social Studies, XXVI 
(November, 1935); 455-58. 











CAN THE STATES SUPPORT AN AVERAGE 





PROGRAM OF EDUCATION? 


Lesuiz L. Cuism 
In School and Society 


aie question of the relationship 
of the federal government to the 
financing of education in the states 
is an exceedingly live issue. Under 
depression conditions thousands of 
communities are not providing ade- 
quately for their schools. ‘The finan- 
cial difficulties of education during 
the depression, resulting in closed 
schools in some sections and inade- 
quate provisions for them in other 
sections, is an exaggeration of a 
condition which existed before the 
onset of the depression. The Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance 
revealed that even at the peak of 
prosperity previous to the current 
depression there were school dis- 
tricts in which educational oppor- 
tunities were of the most meager 
type. 

Do these conditions reflect in- 
ability to support schools on the part 
of some states, or are they due to 
other causes? One answer to this 
question may be found by deter- 
mining the tax burden placed on 
each state if all states should finance 
a program of public elementary and 
secondary education equivalent to 
the average provided in the country 
as a whole. 

There are two major factors in 
the ability of the states to support 
public education, namely, (1) abil- 
Ity to raise revenue for the support 
the professional education of teach- 
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need. Throughout the country gen- 
erally approximately 95 percent of 
the cost of public education comes 
from state and local taxation. It 
seems, therefore, that a defensible 
system of state and local taxation 
would be acceptable in measuring 
ability to raise tax revenue for the 
support of education. Various meas- 
ures of educational need have been 
proposed or used in educational 
finance studies. The most promis- 
ing of these measures seem to be 
concerned with the number of chil- 
dren to be educated. 

With the foregoing techniques 
available for the measurement of 
(1) ability to raise revenue for the 
support of education and (2) the 
educational need of the states, it is 
possible to compare the ability of 
the states to support education. The 
purpose of a recent study, therefore, 
was to measure the relative ability 
of the states to support education 
under a system of state and local 
taxation based on the Model Tax 
Plan (Leslie L. Chism, The Eco- 
nomic Ability of the States to 
Finance Public Schools, Bureau of 
Publication, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935). The 
study covered the period from 1922 
to 1932. 

The data show the percent of 
total state and local tax revenue 
necessary in the various states in 
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CAN THE STATES SUPPORT EDUCATION? 


order for each state to support, out 
of its tax resources, a program of 
public elementary and secondary 
education similar in cost per pupil 
to the cost of the program offered 
in the country as a whole. The five 
steps presented in the remaining 
part of this paragraph are offered 
for the benefit of those who are 
interested in the technical details of 
the procedure. The data were ob- 
tained in the following way. First, 


the amount of tax revenue spent 
per unit of educational load (aver- 
age daily attendance, total popula- 
tion aged 5 to 17, or units of edu- 
cational need) in the schools of 
the country as a whole during the 
decade 1922 to 1932 was deter- 
mined. Second, data showing the 
educational load to be carried in 
each state were obtained. Third, 
the expenditure per unit of educa- 
tional load for the country as a 


TABLE I 


PERCENT OF TOTAL STATE AND LOCAL Tax REVENUE REQUIRED TO SUPPORT 
EDUCATION AT A COST PER UNIT OF EDUCATIONAL NEED EQUAL 
TO THAT FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE, 1922-1932 








Units of need 


Units of need 





State (Percent) State (Percent) 
Mississippi 99.13 Missouri . 32.18 
Alabama 78.05 Michigan 28.98 
South Carolina . 76.84 Minnesota 30.13 
Arkansas 70.30 «©Arizona 31.87 
Georgia 70.30 Ohio 26.86 
North Carolina 68.84 Montana 31.57 
Kentucky 60.44 Nebraska 32.71 
Tennessee 55.38 Maryland 26.02 
Oklahoma 59.36 Pennsylvania 24.42 
Louisiana 48.59 South Dakota 32.08 
Texas 56.00 Oregon 30.13 
Virginia . 45.68 Washington . 27.61 
New Mexico 53.01. Delaware 24.30 
Utah . 46.54 Illinois 24.12 
Florida 39-49 Towa . 26.50 
Idaho Be sk 45-68 California 25.75 
West Virginia . 32.82 New Jersey . ocan 
Vermont . . . 36.31 New Hampshire 22.28 
oie Dakota . 42-91 — Rhode Island 21.00 
ndiana 33-72 ; 

Maine 32.18 Connecticut . 21.32 
Wyoming 37.69 Massachusetts 21.27 
Colorado 36.44 New York 18.53 
Wisconsin 32.08 Nevada 16.14 
Kansas 36.58 United States 31.27 
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whole was multiplied by the num- 
ber of units of educational load in 
each state in order to determine the 
amount of tax revenue required in 
each state to support the program 
of education offered in the country 
as a whole. Fourth, the amount of 
tax revenue which each state could 
have raised under the system of 
state and local taxation based on 
the Model Tax Plan was calcu- 
lated. Fifth, the amount of tax 
revenue needed in each state to 
support an average program of ed- 
ucation was divided by the total tax 
revenue which each state could have 
raised under the system of state and 
local taxation based on the Model 
Tax Plan. 

According to the data presented, 
it would have been necessary for 


the poorest state to devote its total 


state and local tax revenue to edu- 
cation, under a system of taxation 
based on the Model Tax Plan, and 
have nothing left for its other goy- 
ernmental responsibilities in order 
to support an average program of 
education. The state at the other 
extreme would need to spend only 
16 per cent of its total tax for such 
a system of education. 

A comparison of the data reveals 
that in order to afford their chil- 
dren an average program of educa- 
tion it would have been necessary 
for at least thirteen states to devote 
to education a larger percentage of 
their total state and local tax reve- 
nue, under a system of taxation 
based on the Model Tax Plan, than 
was devoted to education by any 
one of the 48 states under existing 
tax plans. 


L. L. Chism is Assistant Professor of Education, 
State University of Washington, Pullman. Re- 
ported from School and Society, XLII (November 


30, 1935), 751-2. 
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